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} IR (or the different Tempera- 
> ture of it, by which we mean 
yy WEATHER) 7s one of the 
< grand Concerns of Mankind, 
x vo@H ’Tis what affects all Sorts of 
Poophe, Yung as well as Old, Sick as well as 
Strong. Infomuch that even thofe very Per- 
Jons that for want of Health are confin’d in 
clofe Rooms, feel either the Good or Ill Effects 
of the Weather: The Air being lke Food, 
the better, the more refrefhing. Hence it is 
that the Sick Man is inquifitive what Wea-~ 
ther zt well be ; and the Heakthful when he ts 
to take a “fourney, 1s willing to confult bts 
Weather-Glafs. And even 43d of the Fair 
Sex, are unwilling to ftir abroad unlefs the 
Weather be tke themfelves, and they like the 
Weather. How glad wou'd each Maa be, 
A. 11 
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in his particular State and Condition of Life, 
either to be enfur’d of Good Weather, or fore- 
told of Bad? How glad woud the Country- 
man be, to be affur’d of Good Weather to fow 
or reap his Corn and Hay ? How glad wowd 
the Traveller be, if he cou'd depend upon the 
Weather for fuch a determinate Time ? | 
To this End how frequently have Philofo- 

phers endeavour’d to make Schemes and Cal- 
culations of the Weather ? And how, even to 
this Day, do your Attrologers and Philomaths 
pretend (tho in vain) to their High Flights 
of Knowledge in their Prognoflication of the 
Weather, from I know not what various 
Motions and Afpects, Trines, Squares, Sex- 
tiles, Conjunctions avd Oppofitions of the 
Planets with the Contftellations, and with 
one another, and fuch like Aftrological Cant . 
and “fargon, which they are Annually trou- 
bling the World with, and with which ghit- 
tering Starry Notzons they are perpetually daz- 
sling and deceiving the Eyes and Ears of the 
Unthinking Vulgar, who have neither Oppor- 
tunities nor Abilities of examining or enqui- 
ring into the Reafons of Things. But how 
prettily foever thefe Men may talk of their 
Planets and Stars (for I know no Difference 

between 
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between them as to their Compofition) and how- 
ever Solac’d and Jovial, Martial and Mer- 
curial they may be at fome times, yet doubt- 
le/s they muft take their Turn to be ether 
Saturnine, Venereal, or Lunatic at other 
times, if (as they fay) Aftra regunt Homi- 
nes (tho others fay, Sapiens dominabitur 
Aftris). But be that as it will, Semel in- 
fanivimus omnes, e/pecially when Men have 
been Talking out of their Sphere. How- 
ever thefe Sciolifts may value them/elves upon 
their Planetary or Starry Knowledge, yet what 
Influence can fuch Diftant Orbs fhed upon 
Ours, fo as to afford us any Rational or even 
Probable Conjectures in relation to the Wea- 
ther ? If they coud, we had long before this 
Time had certain and infallible Schemes of the 
- Weather deliver’d down to us, from the Ex- 
perience of some of the bet Aftronomers, that 
have for many Years together, and with the 
utmofe Exacine/s, kept their Diaries, and 
made their ftricteft Objervations upon the Con- 
junctions and Oppofitions of the Planets. Yer, 
after all, how often has tt been obferv'd, that 
the very fame Afpect of the very fame Planets 
has predi€ted fuch a fort of Weather at one 
Time, and the quite Contrary another ? 
Aig Indeed 
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Indeed it muft be granted that the Sun and 
Moon have fnjluence upon us, by reafon of 
their Proximity ; but as to the oteer Orbs 
(tho all within the Verge of our Planetary 
Syftem) they are notwitbftanding in this 
refpeét Strangers to us, and the Stars far 
greater. And when we gues at the enfuing - 
Weather from the Stars, ’tzs only becaufe, by 
getting a clearer or obfcurer Sight of the 
Stars, we thereby difcover the Clearnefs or 
Denfity of our Atmofphere, and fo accordingly 
Prognofticate the Ubange and Alteration, or 
Continuance of Weather. 

Therefore I think we need go no farther 
than this our Sublunary World, for the moft 
probable and rational Conjectures in relation 
to the Weather, and deduce our Prognofti- 
cations from the Animals and Vegetables of 
this our'Terrene Globe, which zs compos’d 
of Land, Water, and Air or Atmofphere : 
The Surface of which Earth 2s large enough, 
being 199444201 Miles, and the Solid Con- 
tent of Air (according to the moft Modern 
Calculation) 234.1464949 Cubic Miles. The 
Diftance of the Moon from the Earth 23.4304 
Englith Miles ; and the Diftance of the Sun 
jrom the es 5200 Miles ; and the 

Difiance 
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Diftance of the other Planets, 7 this our 
Solar Syftem, proportionably far greater. 

And befides all this, there are feveral In- 
genious Inflruments invented, and improv'd, 
as Barometers, Hygrometers, Thermome- 
ters, Gc. by which Men of Ordinary Capacities 
may pretty eafily Prognofticate the Temperature 
of the Air, and confequently the feveral Changes 
and Alterations of Weather. For Natural 
Caufes do Naturally (i.e. according to the fet~ 
tled Order and Nature of things) produce Na- 
tural Effects, as a Dry Air (i. e. Air free 
Jrom Vapours) will Naturally produce Fair 
Weather; and Humid Air, the Contrary, 
unlefs hinder’d by Winds ar the like. The fame 
may be faid of all other Sorts of Weather, iz 
refpect of the feveral Degrees of Heat or Cold, 
_ Rarefaétion or Condenfation. 

But not to infift too much upon Generals, 
zt may not perbaps be thought improper to de- 
Jfeend to Particulars, and give a fort but 
Phyfical Account of the different Phenomena 
of the Weather, together with the Original 
of Clouds, Rain, Hail, Winds, &c. which 
may help to give Light to the Prognoftica~ 
tions of the Weather, which [hall give you 
in the enfiung Difcourfe. In which Natural 
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Account of the feveral Sorts of Weather, I 
Shall not altogether adbere to my own Opinion, 
but give you the Opinions of the moft celebra- 
ted Virtuofo’s, and more efpectally of that ex- 
cellent Naturalift the Reverend and Ingenious 
Mr. Deruam, F.R.S. in his Phyfico- 
Theology. 

And firft, concerning Clouds and Rain. 
Clouds and Rain (/ays he) are made of Va- 
pours rais d from Water or Moifiure only. (So 
that he utterly excludes the Notion of Dry, 
Terrene Exxhalations or Fumes, Fumes being 
really no other than the Humid Parts of Bo- 
dies refpectively Dry). Thee Vapours are de- 
monftratively no other than finall Bubbles or 
Veficule detachd from the Waters by the 
Power of the Solar, or Subterraneous Heat, 
or Both. And being lighter than the Atmof- 
phere, are buoy'd up thereby, till they become 
of an equal W enght therewith, in fome of its 
Regions aloft in the Air, or nearer the Earth ; 
in which thofe Vapours are form d into Clonde: 
Rain, Snow, Hail, Lightning, Dew, Mitts, 
and other Meteors. 

In this Formation of Meteors, the ah 
Agent is Cold, which commonly, if not always, 
occupies the fuperior Regions of the Air ; as 
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is manifeft from thofe Mountains which exalt 
their lofty Tops into the Middle and Upper 
Regions, and are always cover'd with Snow 
and Ice. 

This Cold, if it approaches near the Earth, 
prefently precipttates the Vapours, either inte 
Dews ; or if theVapours more copioufly afcend, 
and foon meet the Cold, they are then condens d 
into Mifling, or elfe into Showers of {mall 
Rain, falling in numerous, thick, fmall Drops: 
But if thofe Vapours are not only Copious, but 
alfo as Heavy as our Lower Air it felf (by 
means of their Bladders being thick and fuller 
of Water), in this cafe they become vifible, 
fim but a littl Height above the Earth, and 
make what we call a Mift or For. But if 
they are a Degree lighter, fo as to mount 
| Higher, but not any great Height, as alfo 
meet not with Cold enough to condenfé them, 
nor Wind to difipate them, they then form 
an heavy, thick, dark Sky, lafting for feveral 
Weeks without either Sun or Rain. And in 
this cafe, Ihave fcarce ever known it to rain, 
till it has been firtt Fair, and then Foul, be 
the Wind where it will. And from what has 
been faid, the Cafe is eafily accounted for, viz. 
whilft the Fapours remain in the fame State, 

the 
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the Weather does fo too. And fuch Weather 
is generally attended with moderate Warmth, 
and with little or no Wind to difturb the Va- 
pours, and an heavy Atmofphere to fupport 
them, the Barometer being commonly High 
then. But when the Cold approaches, and, 
by condenfing, drives the Vapours into Clouds © 
or Drops, then is Way made for the Sun- 
beams, fz/] the fame Vapours, being by fur- 
ther Condenfation, form’d into Rain, fall in 
Drops. 

The Cold’s approaching the Vapours, and 
confequently the Alteration of fuch Dark 
Weather, I have before-band perceiv’d by 
fome few Drops of Rain, Hail, or Snow, 
now and then falling, before any Alteration 
bas been in the Weather ; which I take to be 
from the Cold meeting fome of the ftraggling 
Vapours, or the uppermoft of them, and con- 
denfing them into Drops, before it arrives un- 
to, and exerts itfelf upon the main Body of 
Vapours below. 

I have (fays Mr. De RAM) more large- 
ly infifted upon this Part of the Weather, be- 
caufe it gives Light to many other Pheno- 
mena of the Weather. Particularly we may 
bence difcover the Origin of Clouds, Rain, 

Fail, 
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Hail, and Snow ; that they are Vapours car- 
ried aloft by the Gravity of the Air, which 
meeting togetber fo as to make a Fog above, 
they thereby form a Cloud: If the Cold cOn~ 
denfes them into Drops, they then fall in Rain 
af the Cold be not intenfe enough to Srec%e 
them: But if the Cold freezes them in the 
Clouds, or in their Fall thro’ the dir, they 
then become Hail or Snow. 

As to Lightning, and other enkindled Va- 
pours, Lonly obferve, That they owe aljo their 
Rife to Vapours’; but fuch Vapours as are 
detach d from Mineral “fuices, or at leaft that 
are mingled with them, and are fir'd by Fer- 
mentation. 

Another Phenomenon refolvable from what 
bas been faidis, Why a Cold 1s always aWet 
Summer, viz. becaufe the Vapours rifing plen- 
tifully then, are by the Cold foon collected in- 
to Razin, : 

We may obferve farther, That about the 
FEquinoxes we have oftentimes more Rain, 
than at other Seafons. The Reafon of BN) 
is manifeft, becaufe in Spring, when the Earth 
and Waters are lsd from the Brumal 
Conftipations, the Vapours arife in. great. 
Plenty : And the tke they do in Autumn, 
B wher 
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when the Summer Heats, that both diffipated 
them, and warm'd the Superior Regions, are 
abated ; and then the Cold of the Superior 
Regions meeting them, condenfes them into 
Shower of Rain, more plentiful than at 
other Seasons, when either the Vapours are 
| Sewer, or the Cold, that 1 is to condenfe them, 
as les. 
The Manner how Vapours are precipita- 
ted by the Cold, or reduc’d into Drops, I con- 
ceive to be thus ; Vapours bemg no other than 
inflated Veficule of Water, when they meet 
with a Colder Zur than ee 1s contain d in 
them, the contain'd Air is reduc d into a lef- 
fer Space, and the Watery Shell or Cafe, ren- 
der’d thicker by that means, fo as to become 
heavier than the Air, by eee they are buoy d 
up, and confequently muff needs fall down. 
Alfo many of thofe thicken’d Veficule run in- 
to One, and fo form Drops, greater or fmaller, 
according to, the Quantity of Vapours collected 
together. Concerning which the Learned and 
Ingenious Dr. Hatiey has given us fome 
curious Experiments, in the Philof. Tranf, 
which may be met with together in Mr.Low- 
THOR P’s Abridg. Vol. II. p. 108, and 
120. Mr,SEDILEAU alfo at Pars ob- 
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ferv’dit for near three Years : By whofe Ob- 
fervations it appears, that what is rais’d in 

Vapours, exceeds that which falls in Rain, 
And by their Objervations it appears, that in 
the Winter Months the Evaporations are leaf? ; 
and greateft in Summer, and moft of all in 
Windy Weather. Vid. Mem. de Math: 
Phyf. Ann. 1692. p. 25. 

Tf it be demanded, what becomes of the 
Overplus of Exhalations that defcend not in 
Rain ?. I anfwer, they are partly tumbled 
down and Jpent by the Winds, and part- 
ly defcend in Dews, which amount to a 

greater Quantity than 1s commonly imagin d, 
Dr:HALtuey found the Defcent of Va- 
pours 77 Dews, fo prodigious at St. Helena, 
that be makes no doubt to attribute the Ori- 
gin of Fountains thereunto. And I my felf 
(Jays Mr. DE RH AM) have feen in a fill, 
cool Evening, large thick Clouds hanging 
without any Motion in the Air, which in two 
or three Hours time have been melted down by 
degrees, by the Cold of the Evening; fo that 
not any of the leaft Remains a them have 
been left. 

Concerning Winds ; Ventus eft Aer flu- 
ens, according to SENECA ; and Aeragi- 

Bz. & tatug 
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tatus, according to ARISTOTLE. And 


as Wind zs a Current of the dir, fo (fays 


Mr, Deruam) that which excites or alters 
ats Currents, may be juftly faid to be the Caufe 
of the Winds. An “Equipoife of the At- 
mofpbere produces a Calm ; but if that Aiqui- 
poise be more or le/s taken off, a Stream of Air; 
or Wind, is thereby accordingly produc'd erther 
Stronger or Weaker, Swifter or Slower. And 
divers things there are that may make fuch 
“ierations in the iquipoife or Balance of the 
Atmofphere, viz. Eruptions of Vapours from 
Sea or Land; Rarefactions and Condenfations 
in one Place more than in another ; the Fall- 
ing of Rain, Preffure of the Clouds, €e. 
Hippocrates (Lib. Il. de Vidt. Orat.) 


Omnes Ventos vel 4 Nive, Glacie, vehe- 


menti Gelu, Fluminibus, &c. Spirare ne« 
éeeffe judicatty’ BARTHOLIN. De wfit 
Nivis, c. I. 

Priny (LID. ©: 45.) tells us of a cer- 


tain Cavern in Dalmatia cal?d Senta, In ~ 


quem (/ays he) dejecto levi pondere, quam- 
vis tranquillo die, turbini fimilis emicat 
Procella. But as to Caves it is obferv'd, 
that they often emt Winds more or les, 
Dr. CONNOR taking notice of this Matter, 


S[pecifies 
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_ fpecifies thefe, In Regno Neapolitano ex im- 
mani Sybille Cumane antro tenuem Ventum 
efuentem percepi. The like he obferv'd at 
the Caves at Baix, and in _fome of the Mines 
in Germany, and in the large Salt-mines of 
Cracow 7m Poland. Ubi (/ays he) opifices, 
& ipfe fodine Dominus Andreas Morftin, 
nobilis Polonus, mihi afleruerunt, quod 
tanta aliquando Ventorum 'Tempeftas ex 
ambagiofis hujus Fodina receflibus furgere 
folebat; quod laborantes Foffores humi 
profternebat, nec non Portas & Domicilia 
(que fibi in béc Fodina Artifices extruunt) 
penitus evertebat BrRn. Connor, 
Differt. Med. Phyf. p. 33. Artic. 3. 

4nd as great Caves, fo great Lakes fome- 
times fend forth Winds. SoGassENDUS 
__fays the Lacus Legnius does, € quo dum ex- 
oritur Fumus; Nubes haud dubié creanda 
eft, que fit brevi in Tempeftatem feviffi- 
mam exoneranda. GAssEND. Vit. Peirefk. 
L.v. p. 417. 

_ But the moft univer fal and conflant Altera- 
tions of the Balance of the Atmofphere, are 
from Heat and Cold. This is manifeft in the 
general Trade-Winds, blowing all the Year 
between the 'Tropicks from Eaft toWeft: If 

the 
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the Caufe thereof be (as fome Ingenious Men 

amagine) the Sun’s daily Progre/s round that 

Part of the Globe, and by his Heat rarefying 

one Part of the Air; whilft the cooler and 
heavier Air behind preffes after. So the Sea 

and Land Breezes ; and fo in our Climate, 
the Northerly and Southerly Winds (com- 

monly efteem'd the Caufes of Cold and Warm 

Weather) are really the Effects of the Cold- 

nefs or Warmth of the Atmofphere. Of 
which (fays Mr. DE Ru AM) Ihave had fo 

many Confirmations, that I make no doubt of . 
it. As for Inftance, it 1s uncommon to fee a 
Warm Southerly Wind, fuddenly chang’d to 

the North, by the Fall of Snow or Hail; 

to fee the Wind zn a Cold Frofty Morning 

North, and when the Sun has well warm’d 

the Earth and Air, you may obferve it to 

wheel about towards the Southerly Quarters ; 

and again to turn Northerly or Eafterly i 

the cold Evening. It is from hence alfo, that 

zn Thunder-Showers, the Wind and Clouds 

are oftentimes contrary to one another (efpe- 

~ tally if Fail falls), the Sultry Weather be- 

low directing the Wind one way, and the 
Cold above, the Clouds another way. I took ’ 
notice (Jays Mr. De RH AM) upon Mar. 10, 
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1732. (and divers other fuch like Infiances I 
have had before and fince) that the Morning. 
was Warm, and what Wind ftir'd, was Wek 
South-Wett, but the Clouds were Thick and 
Black (as generally they are when Snow en- 
_ fues), A little before Noon the Wind veer'd 
about to North-by-Weft, and _fometimes to 
other Points, the Clouds at the fame time fly- 
ing fome North-by-Weit, /ome South-Wetft. 
About One o Clock it rain’d a-pace, the Clouds 
frying fometimes North-Eaft, then North, 
and at laft both Wind and Clouds fettled 
North-by-Weft : at which time Sleet fell 
plentifully, and it grew very Cold. From 
all which I obferve, Firft, that tho our 
Region below was Warm, the Region of 
the Clouds was Cold, as the black Snowy 
Clouds /hew’d, Secondly, that the Struggle 
between the Warmth of Ours, and the Cold 
of the Cloudy Region, fiop'd the Airy Cur- 
rents of both Regions. Thirdly, That the 
Falling of the Snow thro Our Warmer Aur 
melted into Rain at firft, but it became Sleet 
after the Superior Cold had conquer’d the In- 
ferior Warmth, Fourthly, That as that Cold 
prevail d by degrees, fo by degrees it wheel'd 
| | about, 
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about, both the Winds and Clouds, from 
the Northwards towards the South. ) 
Mr. ANNELY (in lis Theory of the 
Winds) gives us the Phyfical Caufes of all 
Winds in General. He reckons that the 
Aqueous Vapours that are fuftain’d by the 
Air (from whence come Clouds and Rain) may 
be the Foundation of Winds. It.1s not at all 
improbable (Jays he) that there 1s often affembled 
in the Atmofphere, a fificient Quantity of 
Vapours to maintain a lafting Condenfation, . 
and that it is quick enough at fome times to 
create a great Wind, For fome Rains we 
are accuftom’d to, are fuffcient to make a. 
finall Motion of the Air, were the Vapours to 
Condenfe no fafter than the abfolv’d Particles 
difcharge themfelves by that means ; but it 
feems very evident to be much fafter; for 
when any Part of the Congregated Body of 
Vapours arrives to a State of Coldne/i. fit to 
Condenfe them, 2t will be fippos'd the Conden- 
_ fation does quickly fpread it felf throughout the 
whole Mi/fty Region Thefe Vapours may 
be retain'd in the Air fome time after their 
Condenfation. Which feems confirm’d by Ob- . 
fervation: for we may afcribe to thefe un-. 
precipitated Atoms 26 Water which proceed. 
, front 
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Srom Vapours, the Humidity of the Air, and 
that very Moift and Thick Weather that we 
fometimes have, when the floating Atoms rov- 
ing up and down by the Agitation of the Air, 
alight on our Walls, Floors, Windows, and 
fuch lke Places; which we find very fre- 
quently in the Winter Seafons, efpecially in 
the Night-time ; for the extraordinary Cold 
thereof does ina great meajure condenfe thofe 
Vapours that are raisd by the Sun and Wind 
in the preceding Day, which for want of 

Time, or by the Refifiance of the Cold Air, 
are prevented from rifng High ; wherefore 
we fee the Gla/s of Windows cover'd by Mi/ts, 
at leaft on the Infides, for the Wind dries the 
Outfide as faft as they gather. 

- But the Condens’dVapours are very copious 
on the Tops of High Hills avd Mountains, 
which extend themfelves to the Clouds, or to 
the Regions where the Vapours exhal’d frome 
the Earth do chiefly refide. 

Since therefore we are not to compute the 
Condenjation of Vapours by any Rain that falls, 
but may believe they can be condens’d quick 
enough to caufe a Wind of any Intenfity; we 
are next to enquire, Whether the Earth does 
not hos fp — with fufficient Quan= 
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tities of Vapours to account for All the Winds. 
throughout the World ? 

This will not appear a Difficulty, if we 
attentively confider the Quantities emptied in 
Rain, Snow, Hail, &c. and that.a great 
Part of the Aqueous Load of the Atmofphere 
as never precipitated this way, but fpent in a 

fort of Dew before the Condens'd Mifts\ or 
Clouds are prepar’d for Rain, or ‘any other 
Precipitation, which ts receiv'd in fo great 
meafure by High: Land and Ridges, that 
Dro Ha wr Ey aferibes tt.to the Rife of 
Springs, of great Currents, the Repletion of 
Seas, &c. 

By the-Effimation Dr. H ALL £\x. has 
given us of the Vapours raisd by the Heat of 
the Sun, we fhall find an immenfe Quantity is 
conftantly remitted fromthe Earth to. the At- 
mofphere. No le/s.than-1293796, ato Cubi- 
cal Miles of the HAtmofphere are full'd by Va- 
pours every Day... 

s This prodigious Quantity being divided and 
eranged in Bodies at various Stations through- 
out.the World, occafions, by the mutual Con- 
denfations, almoft confiant Refults of the ur 
to fupply the empty Places; and I beheve it will 
be. igen re fe upicient for producing 
: and 
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and. maintaining all Winds unverfally, efpe- 
cially if we confider with Dr. HaAtuey, 
what: unknown Quantities of Vapours are 
rais'd by the Winds, and likewife, that the 
great and variable Winds do not extend all 
over the World. 

Thus far have we treated of what relates 

to. the Condenfation of Vapours ; but it. will 
be fiuppos'd that upon the fame Hypothefis, their 
Acceffion ‘to the Atmofpbere will alfa caufe 
a Motion therein, by driving the Aur from the 
Place they occupy. » Herein‘are we to obferve, 
that Evaporations of the Earth are unbounded 
throughout the Hemifphere next the Sun, and 
what Vapours occur to. any onePlace, do every 
' where refift the Incurfion of the ampulated ir 
from the neighbouring Place; and tho’. the 
Earth does more profufely enuit 1ts Vapours 
where tt isin the Vertical Heat of the Sun; 

yet the Air by the greater Heat there, 1s more 
rarify d, whereby 1t makes room Sor admitting 

a greater Quantity of Vapours ; and fo if we 

proceed from the Zenith to the Horizon, we 
foall find, that as the Emiffion of Vapours 
decreafes according to the Heat of the Sun, 

it fupplies the Rarifattion which decreajes i 

the fame manner, Thus the ar of that Side 

| Cs of 
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of the Earth towards the Sun, is oppos'd from 
flowing in on the contrary Hemifphere, by the 
augmented Refifiance the latter receives by.be- 
ing condens d by the Cold of the Sun's Abjence. 

‘But confidering how great the Expanfion 
of Vapours 1s, and that they are emitted in- 
ceffantly, we may believe they do more: than 
balance the Rarifattion made by the Sun's 
Heat, and fwelling the Atmofpbere ovcafions 
a Motion to the-attenuated Parts, and bas 
frequent Recouryes to Land, which produces 
lefs Papours'; whence *tis likely thofe Breezes 
come that we call Sea and Gand Breezes. 

‘Thus we jee the Produttion of Winds ‘de- 
pends chiefly on ‘the Condenfation of Vapours. 
Which Opinion agrees exactly with that of 
ARISTOTLEE’S, asinine Aeris eft Caufa 
Ventorum. 

To this Opinionof Mr. ANNE LY’s sof the 
Winds; I fhall add that.of Mr.S 4 .v-1’s; in 
his excellent Account of the Barometer, p. 82. 
The ‘Temperate Zones (jays he) being by 
their Situation lable to different Degrees and 

Srequent: Viciffitudes of Heat and Cold, are 
by Experience found to be the chief and only 
Seat of the variable Winds: Whereas in the 
Torrid. and Frigid Zones, the Degrees of 

Saale eke | leat 
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Heat and Cold being more equal, conflant and 
regular, the Winds blowing within their 
refpective Limits are fo too. 

By the daily Revolution of the Earth upon 
its own Axis, the ir within the 'Tropicks 
paffing daily under the Meridian Heat of the 
Sun, 7s toa great Degree rarify'd and at- 
tenuated by. it: Inthe Confequence of which, 
the more.Cool and Heavy Air prejfing in to 
preferve the Balance; and following the ap- 
parent Motion of the Sun.towards the Wett, 
caujes ageneral Eatt-Wind to blow round the 
Globe on each Side of the Equator ;. which 
being at all Seafons of the Year nearly equal 
and conftant, can produce little Alteration in 
the Weight of the Air. 

Lhevery fame Effect equally follows from the 
intenfe and fettled Coldne/s of the Polar Re- 
gions, whereby the Air above is to fuch aDe- 
gree condens d and continued in a State of Den- 

Jjity, a even to refift the Impreffion of theWinds: 
And agreeably to this Purpofe Mr. Boy LE 
(from the Voyages to Greenland, & c.) -re 
marks, That when any of the Mountains of 
Ice 1n thofe Northern Chmates are loofen’d 
from their Foundations, and fail with the 
Current from the Polar Regions toward. the 
: Tropick, 
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Tropick, they are generally follow'd with 
a ftrong North or Eafterly Wind, driving 
them forward ; and as fome of the/e Moun~ 
tains are defcrib'd by Travellers, as rifing in 
Height and finking in Depth from so to 
140 Fathoms, and extending in Bulk and. 
Circumference feveral Miles > it is certain’ 
that ‘fuch a prodigious Accretion of Snow and 
Ice (advancing fiill with its-oroad Bafis~ out 
of the Ocean, in proportion as the Upper Parts 
melt and diffolve) muft be attended with very 
greatand fenfible Effects upon the Air and 
Fapours of Warmer Chmates ; and often caufe 
thofe unfeajonable Bleak Winds, and Storms 
of Hazl in the Summer-Months, which fome 
Philofophers we with Reajon phic d ‘to 
them. 

I hall conclude this Preface with a Con 
tion tomy Readers; and that is, not to look 
upon thefe Signs and Indications of Good or 
Bad Weather (which Iam going to give’em) 
as always fure and certain, but only as, for. 
the moft part, probable and conjeétural. For 
tho’ when moft Animals are more or le/s Heavy 
and Dull, the dir is fo too, as being clge’d 
with Vapours, that are a hindrance to Per~ 
Spiration ; yet we find that Rain does not 

always 
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akways\(the it does often) follow: Nay; tho’ 
when we plainly fee that the Airis Humid 
and Moift,-and feveral Solid Bodies Hunid 
and Moift.at the fame time, and that. thefé 
are almoft. infallible Signs of Wet Weather, 
yet Rains not always the Confequence of them. 
So.on-the contrary, awhen.the Air 7s clear.and 
Serene, and moft- Anmals..more or lefs. Brifk. 
and Airy, the Clear dir invigorating their 
Blood:and refrefbing. their Spirits, yet a Fair 
Seafon. is, not. always, aNatural: Confequence 
of all. this, tho'at wou'd be fo, unle/s hinder’ a. 
by other. Caujes. The Reafon of all whichis 
the Uncertainty of the General State and. Qua~ 
lity of the Atmofphere....nd (as Mr. S.Au t 
well. abjerves in-bis excellent. Account ofthe 
Barometer, p. 74.) no Regular or Certain 
Fudgment can be fornr dof the General State 
and Quality of the Atmo/phere,. without tak~ 
ing in the full Extent of it. because the Up- 
per Regions of the Aix may be very different 
from the Lower. in. their, Effects and Indica 
tions ; nor can-any Change of the Weather 
be lofting; where there is not a fuitable. Ten 
dency in the whole, abate to sah 
and confirm it. 7 

x And 
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And upon this Account, the Weight of the 
whole Atmofphere runs thro’ the whole Ex- 
tent of it ; and is in truth, the chief Property . 
concern’d, as well in fupporting the Clouds and 
Vapours, asin giving way, upon any Abate- 
ment, to their Dejcent in Rain. 

If therefore we fuppoje (as it fometimes 
happens) the Lower Region of the Aix to be 
Humid, when all Above has a Tendency to be 
Fair and Dry; or the Lower Region to be 
Dry when all Above has a Tendency to Wet 
Weather: It ts certain, that no Conjecture, 
taken from Part of the Atmofphere, can be 

fo well grounded, as what 1s deriv’d jrom the 
more general and prevailing Quality of the 
Whole. 

Not that even in this latter Cafe we can 
form any certain ‘fudgment of a Thing fo 
mutable as the fucceeding State of the Wea- 
ther: Becaufe the fudden Changes and Oppo- 

fitions of the Winds, and Confufons in the 
Streams of the Air, and Vapours driving 
Above, are ufually attended with Changes 
equally fudden and irregular in the Temper 
and Quality of the Air. 
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Sigus of Rainy Weather from Animals, 
firft from BiRDs. 


KOE SE REAT URES that live in the 
¢ er Open Air, muft needs be fup- 
Pee pos'd to have quicker Senfe of 
MGB it, than Men that live more 
within Doors, efpecially Brrps that live 
in the Air that is Pureft and Cleareft, and 
are apter by their Voices, and Flights, and 
other Motions, to difcover their Senfations 
of it. Therefore thofe that have apply’d 
themfelves to the Obfervation of the Signs | 
and Prognoftications of Good or Bad Wea- 
ther, have laid down thefe followingRules : 

D | W ater 
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Water-Fowls (fays that excellent Natu- 
ralift my Lord Bacon, in his Nat. Hit. 
Cent.9.) fuch as Sea-Gulls, Moor-Hens, &c. 
when they flock and fly together from the 
Sea towards the Shoars, foretel Razm and 
Wind. Thus Virery (in his Georgics, 
}, i.) enumerating the Signs of Rain, 

Cum medio celeres revolant ex Aiquore Mergi, 

Clamoremg; ferunt ad Littora; cumq; Marine 

In ficco ludunt Fulice ; notafq; Paludes 

Deferuit, atq; altum fupra volat 4rdea nubem. 

1. €. 

When crying Cormorants forfake the Sea, 

And firetching to the Covert wing their Wa 

When fportful Coots run fkimming 0 er the Strand, Se, 

Andcontrariwife, Land- Birds, as Crows, 
Swallows, &c. when they fly from the 
Land to the Waters, and beat the Waters 
with their Wings, do likewife foretel Razz 
and Wind. Thus Puiny (in his Nag. 
Hift. lib. xviii. c. 79.) 

Si Corvi carptim vocem reforbebunt, Ventofum 


Imbrem prefagiunt... Et cum Terreftres Volucres 


contra Aquam clangores dabunt, perfundentes fefe, 
fed maximé Cornix. 1. 


When Crows are clamorous they foretel a Storm : 
And other Land-Fowl will be vociferous againft Rain, 
and befprinkle themfelves, but efpecially the Rook. 


And thus Lucan, l.v. ver. 555. 


Quodg; caput fpargens undis, velut occupet Imbrem. 
Inftabili greffu metitur littora Cornix : 
i.e. The 
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1. €. 

The Rook fprinkles her Head with Water, as tho’ 
foe was atually enjoying the Shower, and walks about 
the Shoar in a reftlefi Expectation of approaching Rain. 

The Natural Reafon of all which is the 

Pleafure, that both thefe Sorts of Birds take 
in the Humidity and Denfity of the Air, 
and fo love to be in Motion and upon the 
Wing. For it is no wonder that Water- 
Fowl do delight moft in that Air that is 
moft like (their Natural Element) Water : 
And Land-Fow!/ alfo (many of them) take 
Pleafure in Bathing and Humid Air. For 
the fame Reafon likewife many Bzrds do 
prune their Feathers, end Crows do feem 
to call upon Rain, and Gee/fe do gaggle : 
Anferes (ays PLINY) continuo clamore 
intempeftivi ; i.e. Geefe are inceflantly 
‘gaggling and overjoy’d at tne approaching 
Rain: A\l which is the Pleafure thefe 
Birds feem to take in the Relaxation of 
the Air. Vid. THEoPHRAST. Ub. de 
Signis Temp. p. 124. 

The Heron, being a Water-Fowl *, 
takes Pleafure in the Air that is condens‘d ; 

Dia | and 


* Icallit aWater-Fowl becaufe it lives near the Water 
to catch Fifh, tho it does not fwim in the Water , as the 
Halcyon or King-Fifh, is call’d a Sea-Bird, becaufe it builds 
its Nef? upon the Shoar, 
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and befides, being but heavy of Wing; 
needs the Help of the groffer Air, and for 
this Reafon flies low when the Air is full 
of Vapours, and thickens into Showers. 
Thus Lucan, lib. v. ver. 553. 

Quodg; aufa volare 

Ardea Sublimis penne confifa natant. 

When watchful sea ee their watry Stand, 

And mounting upward, with erected Flight, 

Gain on the Skies, and foar above the Sight. 

The Crows alfo flocking together in large 
Flights, holding their Heads upward as they 
fly,. and crying louder than ufual, isa Sign 
of Rain; as is likewife their ftalking by 
Rivers and Ponds, and {prinkling them- 
felves. Thus VIRGIL; 

Et é pafitu decedens agmine magno 
Corvorum increpuit denfis Exercitus alis. 
Jam varias Pelagi Volucres, & que Afia circum 
Dulcibus in Stagnis rimantur prata Cai/ri, 
Certatim largos humeris infundere rores ; 
Nunc caput objectare Fretis, nune currere in Undas, 
Et ftudio incaflum videas geftire lavandi. 
‘Tum Cornix-plena pluviam vocat improba voce, 
Et fola in ficca fecum fpatiatur Arena. 
ie 

Huge Flocks of rifing Rooks forfake their Food, 
And, crying, Jeek the Shelter of the Wood. 
Befides the fev’ral Sorts of Watry-Fowls, 
That fwim the Seas, or haunt the flanding Pools ; 

Fhe 
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The Swans that fail along to fearch their Food, 

Then lave their Backs with fprinkling Dews in vain, 

And ftem the Stream to meet the promisd Rain. 

The Crow with clam’ rous Cries the Show’r demands, 

And fingle ftalks along the Defart Sands. 

Thus likewife AraTus: 

Agmine cum denfo circumvolitare videtur 

Gracculus, & tenui cum ftridunt gutture Corvi, 

Convenit inftantes preenofcere protinus /mbres, 

1. e. 

When Jack-Daws are obferv’d to flock together in 
large Flights, and Crows caw more eagerly, ’tis a Sign 
of approaching Rain. 

Alfo the Chattering of Swallows, and 
the flying low about Lakes and Ponds(which 
they do to catch flies, for the Air being 
cloge’d with Vapours, hinders the Afcent 
of Flies) denotesRazm. Thus VirGiv; - 

Aut arguta Lacys circumvolitavit Hirundo. 

Grek. 4G. 
— The Swallow Jkims the River’s watry Face, 

And hence PLiny, who had thefe 
Hints from VIRGIL; 

Hirundo tam juxta Aquam volitans, ut penna fepé 

percutiat. Ly & 

The Swallow flies /o clofe upon the Superficies of the 
Water, that he often ftrikes it with his Wing. See 
THEOPHRAST. [id, de Signis Tempeft. p. 111. 

Other Signs of Raimy Weather from 
Birds are, when Peacocks cry much : 

When 
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When Fow/s pick up their Feathers with 
their Bills: When Berds that ufually perch 
upon Trees, fly to their Nefts ; Queq; in 
Arboribus habitant, fugitantes in Nidis 
fuis, faysPuIny : And when Pigeons re- 
turn to their Dove-houfe : When Cocks 
crow before their ufual Hour; and Hens 
creep in Clufters into the Duft ; and Ow/s 
are clamorous; Noétua in cmbre garrula, 
fays PL1 N Y. 
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HERE are feveral Sorts of BEasts 
likewife that forete! Razz. When 
Sheep leap mightily, and frisk about, and 
pufh at one another with their Heads : 
Pecora exultantia, & indecora lafcivia 
ludentia, fays PLINY. 

When Deer fight : When Aes bray, 
or fhake their Ears, and are much annoy’d 
with Flies: When Foxes bark, and Wolves 
howl mightily: So Virc1iL; 

cmaahainabremeiaeaiebhtianeniadl Et alte 

Per noétem refonare, Lupis ululantibus, Urbes. 

When fogs at Play break and fcatter 
their Food-—-Turpes Porci alienos fibi ma- 
nipulos lacerantesm= fays PLINY. 

When 
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When Cattle leave off Feeding, and 

haften to fhelter under Hedges and 
Buthes, €c. 

When Cats rub their Heads with their 
Fore-Paws (efpecially that Part of their 
Heads above their Ears) and lick their 
Bodies with their Tongues. _ The Reafon 
of which is the Humidity of the Air in- 
commoding their Bodies by clogging their 
Hair and obftruting their Pores. The very 
fame Reafon may be given for Affes bray- 
ing, Foxes barking, and Wolves howl- 
ing, Se. 

Beafis do generally take Delight in a 
Wet Air, and it makes them eat their 
Meat the better : Becaufe the Humidity of 
the Air helps to relax the Fibres of the 
Stomach, and open the Glandules which 
tranfmit an Acid Juice that creates an Ap- 
petite. Hence it is that Sheep will raife 
themfelves betimes in the Morning to feed 
: againft Raz; and Cattle, and Deer, and 
Rabbets will feed hard before Rain : Only 
fleifers and Oxen will put up their Nofes 
and {nuff in the Air againft Rain, Thus 
VIRGIL; 


——— Bucula Coelum 
Sufpiciens patulis captavit naribus Auras, — 
Be The 
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The Cow looks up, and from afar can find 

The Change of Heav’n, and /nuffs it in the Wind; 

And hence PLINY ; 
_ Et Boves Ccelum olfatantes, feq; lambentes con- 

tra Pilum. i, ee 

Oxen are fenfible of the Alteration of the Weather, 
and are ever and anon fnuffing and toffing up their 
Nofes, and licking themfelves againft their Hair : 
Which they do to eafe themfelves by opening the Pores of 
their Skin, which before were clos’d by the Humidity 
of the Air. 


Signs of Rain from Fifhes. 


ISHES in the Sea, or in Rivers, do 

often predict Razn, by their playing 
towards the Top of the Water. The Rea- 
fon of which is this (fays my Lord Bacon) 
Fifbes love to keep from the Air as much 
as they can when it is Dry, and {wim lower; 
and will not approach the Air till it is 
Moift. ‘Tho’ I rather think ‘tis for want 
of a fufficient Quantity of Internal Air in 
the Water, that the Pifbes are fore’d to leap 
up now and then upon the Superficies of 
the Water to recruit themfelves with a little 
frefh Air ; becaufe the External Air being 
clogg’d with Vapours, is too weak to pene- 
trate the Waters. For as Pz/bes cannot live 


by Water alone, but require a due Mixture 
of 


o 
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of Water and Air; fo neither can they 
live by Air alone, as is plain from Fifhes 
foon dying when taken out of the Water, 
being :then out of their Element. And 
that they cannot live without Air is evi- 
dent from their dying in Rivers and Ponds 
when frozen up. % 
Now to give the Natural Reafon for this, 
I cannot do it better than in the Words 
of the Ingenious Dr. CHar. Preston 
(Phil. Tranf. N° 225. p. 419.) Lifb (fays 
he) are remarkably different from all other 
Animals in many Particulars. The moft 
confiderable Difference is in their want of 
Lungs, and their not Breathing ; and yet 
it is neceflary that fomething fhould fupply 
this in #%fbes, which may have the fame 
Effeét upon their Blood, as the 4ir has 
upon Ours, by entring into our Lungs, 
that is to fay, to Divide and Diffolve it; 
and render it fit for Circulation. Now we 
find no Part in Fh more proper to pro- 
duce this Effect than the Brouchiz that lia 
like fo many Leaves upon each other un- 
der their Gi/s ; for they receive the 7/7 
ter in by the Mouth, and return it, by the 
Gills, or receiving it in by the Gills, they 
| E throw 
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throw it out by the Mouth. Hence it i 
agreed upon by all that the Water contains 
fomething that produces this Effe@, and 
this feems moft probably to be Ar. 

That there is Air in all Water can: 
not be doubted after this Experiment of 
M. MaRo.ute. He fetaVeflel of Water 
over the Fire, fo to drive out the Water 
from it. This Water he put into the | 
Air-Pump to draw out the 4ir from it ; 
and after that fill’d a Vial with it, within 
two or three Fingers of the Top, which 
Space he only left full of 477, and ftopt 
the Vial well; and by fhaking it the Water 
imbib’d the 47r, fo as to raife up and quite 
fill the Vial. 

But we need not wonder that Fifh can- 
not alfo live inthe Open Air. Their Blood 
is Naturally lefs Hot than Ours, fo that the 
Natural Heat of Ours wou’d be a Fever in 
them, and Mortal: For the Nitre of the 
pure 4ir is in too great a Quaitity, and 
too fubtile, fo that it Diffolves their Blood 
too much, and makes it too F/uid; whereas 
the Nitre in the Water is more Grofs and 
in leffer Proportion; whence it gives their 
Blood only a Fiuidity requifite to keep it 

in 
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in its Natural State. To prove that it is 
in the Bronchie. that this Divifion is per- 
form’d, we need but obferve their Extra- 
ordinary Rednefs above any other Part of — 
the Body ; a Proof that the Blood is there 
more Divided. Fh are alfo found to die 
in Water frozen over, which happens plain- 
ly from their Communication with the 

Outward Air being hindred by the Ice. 
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| SECTS alfo and Reptiles foretel 
Rain. Vermes terreni erumpentes — 
faysPLiny: Earth-worms wiil creep out 
of the Ground ; and Moles will caft up 
more Earth ; and Fleas bite more againit 
Rain 5 and Spiders creep abroad ; and 
flies are very troublefome, often dafhing 
againft a Man’s Face. Bees do not ftir (or 
at leaft not far) from their Hives. Apts 
quit their Labour, and hide themfelves in 
the Ground : For thefe Provident Infeéts, 
by a fecret Inftin& of Nature, find the Air 
chang’d into Moiftnefs, and cloge’d with 
Yapours, carry their Eggs to a Place of 
drier Security. 


Ee Thus 
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- Thus Vrreit; 
Sepius & tectis penetralibus extulitOva 
Anguftum Formica terens iter —— 
hve 
The careful Ant her fecret Cell forfakes, 
And drags her Eggs along the narrow Trails. 
Hence PLINY; 
Segnitér & contra induftriam fuam abfeondite 
Lormicay vel concurfantes, aut Ova progerentes. 
1 €« 
Frogs will croak in Ditches more than ufually againft 
Rain, and Toads are heard to croak upon Eminences. 
Thus VIRGIL; 
_ Et veterem in limo Rane cecinere querelam, 
te es. 
The Frogs renewy. the Croaks of their loquacious Race. 
And ARATUS, ? 
Si repetent veterem Rave per ftagna querelar. 
Hornets likewile and Wafps are Fore- 
tellers of the Weather. If they are feen 
flying together in greater Numbers than 
ordinary in an Evening, they foretel Warm 
and Fair W eather the next Day: But ifin 
a dark and dull Day they are obferv’d to 
betake themfelves to their Nefts more fre- 
quently for Shelter, you may then expect 
either Rain, Wind, or Storms the next 
Day. SoMourer tellsus (in his Infecfo- 
rum Theatrum, p. §2.) His Words are, 


——C Tae 
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—- Crabones rufticis Tempeflates etiam predicuttt ; 
nam fi Vefperi numerofiores circumvolitent quam fole- 
bant, fignum eft Caloris & Serenitatis future proximo 
die. Si verd luce crepera feepius intraverint Nidos, 
- quafi fefe occultaturi, Pivviam, Ventes, vel tempora 
Procellofa, ex{pecta. 

Undé AVIENUS, 

Sic & Crabonum rauca Agmina fi volitare 

Fine fub Autumni confpexeris, zthere longo, 

Jam Vefpertinos primos cum commovet Ortus. 

Vigiliis, pelago, dices inftare Procellum. 


Gnats \ikewife foretel the Weather. For 
if they play up and down the open Air 
near the Sun-fet (fays Mo uFET) they pre- 
faze Heat : If in the Shade, warm and mild 
Showers : Butif theyall of them together 
fting thofe that pafs by them, then expect 
Cold: Weather and very much Rain. His 
Words are, 


Si Kuwts (i.e. Culices) divergente Sole colluferint 
in aprico, Calores preefagiunt : “Si in Umbra, Pluvias 
tepidas & mites: Si verd una acriter prateriuntes 
pepugerint, frigidam Tempeftatem & valdé Pluviofam 
ex{pecta. 


- Now the beft Natural Reafon (in my 
Opinion ) that can be given why thefe 
Little Animals call’d Infeats, come to have 
fuch quick and exquifite Senfe of things, 
is becaufe their Organs of Senfation are 
fmaller. That. excellent French Author 
‘eee VERDUG, 
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VERDUG, in his Treatife of the Parts of 
Human Body, pag. 244. gives us a very 
Curious Account of the Senfations of Bees. 
Bees (fays he) perceive the Smells of 
Flowers at a great Diftance ; but to un- 
derftand how they perceive it, there’s the 
Difficulty. Mr. Perravtt in his Mecha- 
nifm of Animals (which is the moft curious 
Treatifé of all his Phyfical Effays) fays that 
Bees, common Flies, and many other In- 
fects, which have not only the Uf of Smell- 
ing, but alfo Seeing and Hearing, yet have 
nothing but one Univerfal Shoe: which is 
a very delicate Touch ; for it being impof- 
fible that all the Objeéts of the different 
Senfes fhould be kngwn, without fome 
particular Motion which may render them 
fenfible, methinks (fays this Learned N atus 
_-talift) that thofe Infeéts which are very 
imal], muft needs have thofe Particles 
which form the Organ of their Senfes 
much f{maller, whence the Organ is more 
eafily fhaken, by the Motion of the Ob- 
jects, let it be never fo gentle or flight, and 
much otherwife than in Great Animals, 
where the Organ of Touching cannot be 
fhaken without fome confiderable ‘Motions. 


The 
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The Ancients, who tried many Experi- 
ments, and made many Obfervations on 
Bees, and every thing that belongs to 
them, could never believe that they heard 
the Sound of the Brafs, tho’ they follow’d 
it; even ARISTOTLE himfelf is of this 
Opinion. Suppofing then that the In/eé?s 
have a very fine delicate Touch, perhaps 
that may be equivalent to the Organ of 
Hearing in other Animals, that is to fay, 
that the Shaking of the Air, which is not 
perceiv'd by the Touch of Great Animals, 
is proportion’d to that of Infec?s ; fo that 
to explain what appears to us of the Senfe 
of thefe {mall Creatures, we may fay that 
if the Exhalation or Vapour which arifes 
from a Dead Beaft, or from Honey or Sugar 
in a Box, is capable of touching a Fly or 
an Ant at fo great a Diftance $ it is alfo 
the Vapour which comes from the Hand 
Which draws the Fly thither. 

From whence I conclude that the Cold- 
nefs and Moifture of the Air affects thefe 
little Infects in fuch a manner as to ad« 
monifh them to retire into Shelter ; and 
by this means they predia&t Ravn. 


S. jens 
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Signs of Rain from ME N. 
RS VEN in Men, Aches, Wounds, and 
Corns are more troublefome, either 
towards Rain, or towards Froff; For the 
one makes the Humours of the Body to 
abound more, and the other makes them 
fharper: Both of which Extremes bring 
the Gout. The very Body of all Animals 
and Vegetables, is (as it were) a Contexture 


of Hygrometers, Barometers, and Thermo- | 


meters ; for the Humours, with which the 
organiz’d Bodies are replenith’d, increafe or 
decreafe according to the different Difpo- 
fitions of the Air. 

A late ingenious Author (Mr. HANDLEY 
in his Mechanical Effays on the Animal 
OFconomy, p. 454, ce.) fays, All the 
Changes that happen, either by Heat or 
Cold, to fermenting Liquors, are caus’d 
by the Alteration of either the Gravity or 
Spring of the Ait; and it is for the fame 
Reafon that fome People by their Pazns 
and Aches are fo often Weather-wife : 
Their Blood being more rarify’d againft 
Wet Weather or High Wzuzds, will more 
forcibly prefs the fenfible Membranes, 
whereby Pains will be felt which they felt 
not before. If 
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If the Air be too Hot, efpecially if Moift 
withal, it difpofes the Body to Malignant 
Fevers ; and if the Heat be exceflive (tho’ 
without Moifture) it produces Diary Feyers; 
and what the Ancients call’d Putrid. Pere 
{piration being too great, the Humours 
muft remain Vifcid and Dry, and fo unfit 
for Circulation. 

The Air being filld with Vapours, its 
Elafticity is weaken’d, the Fibres of the 
- Body are relax’d, and the Pores obftruéted : 
which will make the Bload apt to difpofe 
a flimy Lentor on the Sides of Capillary 
Arteries, and Orifices of the Glands, which 
will be apt to produce Agues ; and more 
efpecially if Cold be added to the Moifture 
of the Air ; for Cold binds up and makes 
the Blood more compact, whereby its 
Motion becomes flower, and its Vilcidity 
greater, and fo produces this Diftemper. 


Signs of Rain from Solid Bodies. 


Ki TONES (cefpecially Marble) when 

they {weat (or rather feem to fweat) 
and Boxes and Doors (efpecially Dea/) 
and ‘Pers of Wood, when they draw and 
na FE Wind 
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wind hard, are Signs of Wet Weather. 
Tho’ the former be but from an Outward 
Caufe, for that the Stones are fo hard and 
folid as not to admit the Moifture of the 
Air, and therefore it only lies upon the 
Superficies of the Stones ; the latter is an 
Inward Swelling of the Body of the Wood 
it felf, caus’d by the Admiflion of the Air 
thro’ its Pores. For the Air prefling upon 
the Aqueous Particles floating in it, forces 
them into the flender Tubes of the Wood, 
where they meet with no Refiftance, the 
Particles of Air being too large to enter 
the fame ; from whence it appears that the 
Component Particles of Water, are lefs 
than thofe of Air. 

M. Ozanam fays the moift Vapours do 
readily infinuate into Wood, efpecially that 
which is light and dry, as being extremely 
Porous; infomuch that they are fometimés 
made ufe of for dilating and breaking the 
hardeft Bodies, particularly Mill-ftones ; 
for when a Rock is cut into a Cylinder, 
they divide that into feveral leffer Cylin- 
ders, by making feveral Holes round the 
great Cylinder, at Diftances proportional 
to the defign’d Thicknefs of the Mili- 

{tones 5 
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{tones ; and filling them with as many 
Pieces of Sallow Wood dried in an Oven ; 
for when Wet Weather comes, thefe 
Wedges or Pieces of W’o0d are fo impreg- 
nated with the moift Corpufcula of the 
Air, that they {well and break or {eparate 
the Cylindrical Rock into feveral Mill- 
{tones. ; 

The hardeft and mot folid Wood will 
{well by the Moifture of the Air; as ap= 
pears by the Difficulty of fhutting our 
Doors and Windows in Wet Weather. 

The Humidity of the Air infinuates it 
felf not only into the Wood, but likewife 
into the Hardef? Bodies which are not de- 
ftitute of Pores, and efpecially into the 
Light Bodies which take up a great Space. 
And hence it is, that Mr. PascHaL (in 
his Treatife of the A:guilibrium of Li- 
quors) fays, that if a Pair of Scales con- 
tinues in Aiguilibrio when loaded with 
two equal Weights, one of which is of 
a more Voluminous Subftance than the 
other, as Cotton or any Body of a leffer 
Specific Gravity, the Balance will depart 
from its Aiguilibrium, and incline to that 
more Yoluminous Weight when the Air 
* B'2, 1S 


4.4. Sipns of Rain from Lakes. 

is condens’d with Vapours: For the Watry 
Particles, with which the Air is loadeds 
will infinuate themfelves more readily into 
this, than into the other Weight, which 
being lefs Voluminous, muft needs have 
lefier Pores. 

But of all the Bodies that are apt to 
imbibe the Moifture of the Air, I know 
of none more fuch than the Sw/t of any 
Hot Plant, or Salt-petre well calcin’d, 
which, upon the leaft Moiftute of the 
Air, melts readily into Water, fo as to 
weigh three or four times as much a8 be- 
fore. For this is the Common Quality of 
almoft all Sa/ts, that they are eafily im- 
pregnated with the Bodies contain’d in the 
Air ; and accordingly when the Sa/t ata 
Table is moifter than ordinary, we take it 
for a certain Sign of approaching Raza, as 
denoting that the Air is loaded with Moitt 
Vapours, which will quickly diffolve into 
Rain. 


Szens of Rain from Lakes. 
At Penford in Staffordthire is aLake 


that foretels Ray. Tho’ it be a 
flanding Lake, yet it is feldom dty, and 
| toler- 
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tolerably clear in fettled fair Weather; on- 
ly againft Razn it becomes troubled, rifing 
full of Bubbles, and ina little Time thick- 
ening at the Topintoa yellow Scum, which 
prefently as it rains vanifhes away, and the 
Water recovers again its former Colour 
and Clearnefs, All which has frequently 
been obferv’d and found to be true by the 
Worthy Mr. FowLer, an Inhabirant of the 
Place, who freely confefs'd that he had 
often been admonifh’d by it in Time of 
Harveft to fetch in his Corn, and at other 
Times made the fame Ufe of it as we do 
of Weather-glaffes or other Hygrofcopes. 
The yellow Scum on the Superficies of the 
Water can be nothing elfe, in my Opinion, 
than Sulphureous Vapours, whofe Afcent 
being hinder’d by the Preflure of the Watry 
Atmofphere at thofe Times, caufes that 
Ebullition and Fermentation on the Top 
of the Water, which afterwards thickens 
into that yellow Scum. For the Water of 
all Lakes is more or lefs impregnated with 
a crude Sulphur, occafion’d by its Stagna- 
tion, which muft needs emit contagious 
Vapours, infomuch that fometimes Birds 
have been fuffocated by them in endeavour- 
ing to fly over them. Signs 
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Szens of Wet or Fair Weather from the 
— Difpofition of the Atmofphere. 


HE Reverend and Ingenious Mr. Sau. 

(in his Hift. and Philof. Account of 

the Barometer ) fays, So long as the Air 
continues Heavy (being either condens’d 
or accumulated in Quantity) the Vapours 
will be fuftain’d, and the Weather hold 
Fair: But if the Air by any Rarification 
or Diminution of its Quantity turns lighter, 
Vapours, which were before in A:guilibria 
with it, will preponderate ; and being 
heavier than the Air, in which they floated, 
will confequently defcend. In their De- 
fcent, as they approach nearer to each 
other, and are continually check’d by the 
Refiftance of the Air, they muft be con- 
dens’d ; and this Condenfation of the fal- 
ling Vapours will gradually encreafe, till 
they are comprefs'd and collected into {mall 
Particles or G/obulz of Water ; and thefe 
again, incorporating with others in their 
farther Defcent, are at laft form’d into 
bigger Drops, and fall down in Showers 
of Kain ; and thefe Showers will be more 
or 
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or lefs violent, and the Drops larger. or 
fmaller, in proportion to the Quantity of 
the falling Vapours, and the Height from 
whence they defcend. See the Beginning 
of this Book. 


Signs of Rain from the Planets and Stars : 
Firft from the Sun. 


F the Sun at his Rifing looks Red, 
and Broader than ufual, then many 
Moift Vapours are gathering from the Sea, 
the Air is thickning, and the Sun-bceams 
diffus’d in it, makes the Face of thar Planet 
fhow greater than ufual, and in a little 
Time you'll fee the Clouds mufter and 
{pread the Face of the Heavens, and the 
Air condenfing into a Watry Body : And 
if this happen in Hot Weather (viz. Sum- 
mer or Autumn) violent Showers of Rain 
will fall, but not of long Continuance ; 
but if in Winter or Spring, fettled Rains, 
but more moderate. Thus Vircti Es 
Georg. Lib. i. ! | 
Sot quoque & Exoriens, & cum fe condit in Undas, 
Signa dabit : So 1 EM certiffima Signa fequntur, 
Et que Mane refert, & que Surgentibus AstR1s, 
Ile ubi Nafcentem maculis yariaverit Ortum 
| Concavus 
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Concavus in Nubem, medioque refugerit Orbe ; 
Sufpecti tibi fint Jmbres. Namue urguet ab Alto 
Arboribufque fatifque Notus Pecorique finifter. 
i, €. 

Above the ref, theSu x; who never lies, 
Foretels the Change of Weather in the Skies : 
For if be Rife, unwilling to his Race, 

~ Clouds on bis Brow, and Spots upon his Face ; 
Or, if thro’ Mifts he fhoats bis fullen Beams, 
Frugal of Light, in loofe and firaggling Streams, 
Sufpec a drilling Day, with fouthern Rain, 
Fatal to Fruits, and Flocks, and promis’d Grain. 


PuiIny, Nat. Ai/t, L. xviii. c. 35. 

SoL concavus Oriens Pluvias predicit; iderti Ventos, 
cum anté Exorientem eum Nubes rubefcunt. Quod 
fi & nigree rubentibus intervenerint, & Pluwvias. Cum 
Orientis & Occidentis radii rubent, coire Pluvias. 

i. €. 

When the Sun rifes hollow (that is peach bap ob- 
ftur’d by Clouds, or hid in the Cavity of a Cloud) it 
foretels Rain. When the Clouds look Reddifh before the 
Sun-rifing, it foretels Wind: But if there be a Mix- 
ture of Black Clouds with the Red, it. foretels Rain. 
When the Rays of the Sun look Red, either at its 
Rifing or Setting, it is a Sign of Rain. 


It has likewife been obfery’d by thofe 


that have had long Experience of the~ 


Weather, That if the Sun Rifes with a 
Blewith Circle inclining to White, the Air 


is grofs and condens’'d, and Raiz will foon © 


follow. 


Or 


ve ORY ea 
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Or if the Sun rifes Pale, and the Sky 
of a Diisk-Red in the Morning, an Over- 
cafting will foon enfue, and Rain quickly 
follow upon it, attended with whiftling 
Winds. Thus Puiny; 

Si in Exortu Soxiis fiet ita ut rubefcant Nubes, 
maxima oftendetur Tempeftas. Si noh ambibent; fed 
incumbent, 4 quocunque Vento fuerint, eam porten- 
dent ; he Gs | 

Lf the Clouds look Red at Sun-rife, there will be a 
very great Tempeft. And they hang and not move 
about (from whatever Quarter they come) they portend 
the fame. 

Again, if the SuN. rifes in a mitty, 
muddy Colour; and diffufes its Rays Palith 
towards the North and South, it denotes 
Rain. So PuLiny; 

Siin Exortu So 1 1s fpargentur Nubes partim ad 
Aufirum, partim ad Aguilonem, pura circa eum Se- 
renitas fit licet, Pluviam tamen Vevito/que fignificabunt. 

, Bs 

Lf at Su x-Rifing, the Clouds are difpers'd North- 
ward and Southward, tho’ the Sun fines never fo 
clear, there will be Rain and Wind. 

lta FestusAviEeNus De Sole, p. 69. 

Sed non ora Gavo fimilis, medioque recedens 

Ore quafi, vel fi radios difcingitur ultro 

Figat ut Zufiraleém porrecti Sidere partem; 

Ac Boream rigidi jaculetur liminis ignem, 

Et Vento & Plaviis reparata luce carebit. 


G And 
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And as for the SUN-SETTING, it has 
been obferv’d by M. Ozanam, that if it 
Sets under a thick Cloud, there will be 
Rain next Day : Or if it rains immediate- 
ly, there will be a great deal of Wind 
nex®&Day ; which is almoft the conftant 
Confequence of a Pale-fetting SuN. Thus 
PLINY — 


Si in Occafu Soxts pluet, aut Radi in fe Nubem 
trahent, afperam in proximum Diem ci ii 
fignificabunt. 


M. Ozanam fays, a Red Sky at Su Ns 
rifing is a Sign of Ram: Buta Red Sky 
where the Sun fers, is a Sign of fair 
Weather. \ndeed if the Sky be Red ata 
ereat Diftance from the Part where the 
SuN fets, as in the af, there will be 
either Razy or Vind the next Day. 

When a thick white Dew lies upon the 
Ground in a Winter Morning, you'll have 
Rain the fecond or third Day after. 

VirGIL’s Remarks on the Setting-SuN 
are thefe (Georg. L. 1.) 

Hoc etiam, emenfo cum an decedet Olympo, 

Profuerit meminifle magis. Nam fepe videmus 

Ipfius in vultu varios errare Colores. 


Ceruleus Pluviam denunciat, Jgveus Luros, 
Sin maculze. incipient Rutilo immifcerier Zgnty 


+Omnia tum paritér Vento Nimbifque ae - 


Fervere 


PELE EEC OO 


i.e. But 
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But more than all the Serrinc-Sun furvey, 
When down the Steep of Heav’n he drives the Day. 
For oft we find him finifhing his Race 
With various Colours erring on his Face ; 
If fiery Red his glowing Globe defcends, 
High Winds and furious Tempe/?s he portends ; 
But if his Cheeks are fwoln with livid Blue, 
He bodes Wet Weather by his Watry Hue: 
If Dufky Spots are vary’d on his Brow, 
And, ftreak’d with Red, a troubl’d Colour fhow, 
That fullen Mixture fhall at once declare 
Winds, Rain, and Storms, and Elemental War, 


Another Sign of Rain is, when the 
Sun feems to be divided. . 

Alfo a Mifty and very Warm Air, after 
SUN-Rifing or Sefting, efpecially in the 
Spring or Autumn, is another Sign of 
Rain; becaufe it fhews the Air is clogg’d 
with Vapours. ee 

Pyiny’s farther Remarks on the SuN’s 
Rifing or Setting, are thefe, L. 18. c.35.. 
Nat. Hit. 


Si in Ortu Sorts autin Occafu contracti cernentur 
Radii, Zmbrem fignificabunt. . 

Cum ®riente Sole Radii non illuftres eminebunt, 
quamvis circundati Nube non fint, P/uviam porten- ; 
dunt. 

Si Nubes So LEM circumcludent, quantd minus 

_ luminis relinquent, tanto turbidior Tempeffas erit.- Si 
vero etiam duplex Orbis fuerit, 0 atrocior. 
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Si Oriens So x cingetur Orbe, ex qui parte is fe 
aperit, exfpectetur Ventus. 

Si in Exortu longé radios per Nubes porriget, 
medius erit inanis, Pluviam fignificabit. 

Si ante Ortum Radii fe oftendent, Aquam &Ventum. 

Si circa Occidentem candidus Circulus erit, Noétis 
levem oftendet Tempeffatem: Si Nebula, vehemen- 
tiorem: Si candente Sore, Ventum : Si ater Cir- 
culus fuerit, ex qua Regione, is fe ruperit, Ventum 
magnum. . 

The Exglifh of all which is this ; 

Uf the Rays of the Sun, at his Rifing or Setting, 
be fhorten’d, *tis a Sign of Rain. : 

When the Rays of theS uw at his Rifing are not 
illuftrious, tho’ obfeur’d by no Cloud, ’tis a Sign of Rain. 

When the Sum is involv’d with Clouds, the Darker 
it is, the more Tempeftuous it will be. But if the 
Sun feems to be divided, the Storm will fill be the 
more Violent. 

Tf the Su at his Rifing, be encompafs'd with ax 
Tris, which Way foever the Circle opens, you may exe 
peét a Wind. 

If the Sun at bis firft Rifing has Hii Rays pro- 
tracted a long Way thro’ Clouds, and his Face obfcure, 
tis a Sign of Rain. 

If, the. Rays of the Sun are difcover’d before he 
Rifes himfelf, ’tis a Sign of Rain and Wind both. 

Tf, a, White \sis be difcover’d round, about the Setting 
Sun, ’tis o Sign of a fmall Tempelt that Night: If 
he be furrounded by a little Cloud or Mift, then expe 
a, vehement, Ti empefp: But if he, be Jurraunded by a 
Black Gircle, from. what Quarter foever it comes, you. 
may expect a. great degl of Wind So far PLiny, 

Signs 
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Signs of Rain from the Moon. 


‘HE Moon likewife has its Signs, 

Thus a Pale Moon is the Fore- 

runner of Kam; Red, of Wind; Clear, 
of Line Weather. 

Pallida LUNA pluit, Rubicunda flat, 
Alva ferenat. St rubicunda exorta eft 
Luna, Ventos ; Sz nigra, Pluvias porten- 
dere creditur, fays PLiny, L.18.¢, 35, 

VirGIL. Georg: L. t. 

Luwa revertentes cum primum colligit ignes; 

Si Nigrum obfcuro comprenderit Aéra Cornu, 

Maximas Agricolis Pelagoque parabitur Imber, 

At fi Virgineum fuffuderit ore ruborem, 

Ventus crit. Wento femper rubet aurea Phebe. 

aie SS 

When firft the Moon appears, if then fhe fhrouds 

Her Silver Crefeent, tipp’d with fable Elouds, 

Conclude fhe bodes a Tempef? on the Main, 

And brews for Fields impetuous Floods of Rain. 

If the Moon’s Face with fiery Flufing glow, 

Expect the ratling Winds aloft to blow. 

When the Moon is compafs’d about 
with a very large Circle, or is Dim and 
Mifty, then Vind or Rain follows, or 
Snow { peedily, or likely within twenty- . 
four Hours, 

Two 
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Two or three difcontinu’d and fpeckled 


Circles or Rings round about the Moon, 
foretel a great Storm. 

If the Moon’s Horns are blunt at its 
firft Rifing, at, or within two or three 
Days after the Change, it denotes Rainy 
Weather for that Quarter 5 but Seafonable 
Weather the other Quarters. 

In Quinta (fays PLiny) Cornua LuN#& bbtiitis 


Pluviam : Ereéta & infefta, Ventos femper fignificant : 


Quarta tamen maxime— Si Quartam Oprbis rutilus 
cinget, Ventos & Imbres premonebit, 
Nafcens Luna (fays VaRRo) fi Cornu fuperiore 


obatro (vel obatrato) furget, Pluvias decrefcens dabit : 


Si inferiore, ante Plenilunium : Si in Media nigritia 
ila fuerit, Zarbrem in Plenilunio. 
isfte 


Tf the Horns of the Moon (fays PLINY) ore 


Obtufe the fifth Day after the Change, it fi ignifies Rain: 


But if harp, it fignifies Wind, efpecially the fourth 
Day— If the Moon be encirc?'d with a clear ruddy 
Iris che fourth Day, it foretels Wind and Rain both. , 


Varro fays, if the New-Moon rifes 
with its uppermoft Horn fomewhat Black, 
it will produce Raw in its Decreafe : But 
if its Lower Horn be fomewhat Black, 
‘twill produce Raia before the Full: But 
if the Blacknefs be in the Middle of the 
Moon, it will be Razz in the Full. 


Others 


“semmchpeel itt 5: 
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Others have obferv’d, that an Jrzs. round. 
the Moon, is likewife a Sign of Rain, 
with a South Wind. 

And that if the Wind be South the third 
Night after the Change of the Moon, 
then you may expect Raiz, more or lefs 
the Day following. 

And that likewife if the Wind be South, 
and the Moon not feen before the fourth 
Night, you may expect Razz moft Part of 
that Month. 

What I fhall further obferve concerning 
the Moon is this, There have been very 
Ingenious Gentlemen who have been zea- 
lous Advocates for the Lunar Influence on 
Terene Bodies, and have upon many Years 
Experience afferted, that every New and 
Full Moon brings Humid Air within the 
Compafs of the Triduum, and that it fel- 
dom fails of Rating within the Space of 
three Days Before or After eyery Change 
and Full; and particularly that the Full 
Moon in April always brings Rain, and 
that the New and: Full Moon in Auguft 
do the like : And that this-Rule has not 
fail’d above Once in almott Thirty Times. 


Give 


* 
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Give me leave to add one or two Prog- 
noftic’s more of Rainy Weather, and 
thofe are the Mock-Suns and Moons. The 
Parbelia or Mock: Sims aré fo piany 
Images of the true Swe caft upo one or 
more {mooth compacted Cloud or Cloads 
on one or both Sides of the Sav. Thief 
Appearances are chiefly feen about the 
Rifing and Setting of the Sam. Some 
times there are feen feveral little Mock- 
Suns like Stars : Des Cartes fays ’tis 
poflible there may be feven feen at one 
Time. This Multiplicity is caus’d by many 
little divided Clouds, like the RefieCtion 
of a Man’s Face on a Multiplying-Glafs. 
The Appearance of thefe Phenomena pre- 
dias Tempeffs and much Rain ; becaufe 
they cannot appear but in a Watry Difpo- 
fition of the Air. If they appear on the 
South Side of the Sun, they are the Fores 
runners of more violent Showers of Rain 
than on the North Side: Becaufe the 
Southern Vapours are fooner diffolv’d into 
Water than the Colder Northern ones. 
As for the Mock-Moons (which have 
the fame Gaufe as the Mock-Suns) they 
are the Forerunners of Great Rains, Land- 


Floods, and difmal Inuidations. 
Signs 
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Signs of Rain from the Stars. 


KT OR are the Srars (tho’ at {0 great 

_ a Diftance) deftitute of their Signs. 
The Stars feeming Bigger than ufually; 
Pale, Dull, and not twinkling, fhew the 
Air is condenfing to Rain, which will 
foon fall. 

Alfo the Stars appearing more Bright 
and Blazing than ordinary in Summier, is 
a Sign of great Winds and Rain. 

Likewife many Stars appearing in the 
Night and feeming a greater Number than 
ufual, and the Wind at Eaft in Summer; 
foretels fudden Rain. 


Signs of Rainy Weather from the Clouds 
| AS the Atmofphere (or Body of groffer 


Air furrounding the Globe) rifesand 
reaches above five Miles in Height (as is 
fupposd) there is Room fofficient ia {6 
expanfive a Fluid for the Reception and 
Diftribution, for the Diffipation or Col- 
lection of all Kinds of Vapours and Exha- 
lations that are rais’d up either by the So- 
lar or Subterranean Heat. My 


H To 
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To what Height the Vapours afcend, 
does in a great meafure depend upon the 
Degree of Heat wherewith they are actu- 
ated and diftended, upon the Finenefs and 
Lightnefs of the Vapours themfelves, up- 
on the Denfity of the r wherein they 
are buoy’d up ; and even fometimes up- — 
on the Strength and Force of the Winds 
wherewith they are impell’d. Some of — 
them are fo far fubtiliz’d and attenuated, 
and rife to fo great a Height as not to be 
diftinatly vifible, of which Kind (in Sir 
Isaac NEwTON’s Opinion) are thofe 
that form by Rarefaftion the Blue or 
Azure Colour of the Sky. Other Vapours 
of a groffer Kind, being compacted into 
CxLoups, and keeping for fome Time a 
fixt Station in the Regions above, have (as 
Mr. Boy LE tells us) been reckon’d about 
Half-a Mile high, but very few, and thofe 
the Whiteft and Loftieft Cuoups, above 
three Quarters of a Mile High. — 

If the Force wherewith a Stormy or 
Thunder CLovup is impell’d, be fuperior 
+ to that of irs Gravitation, then the farther 
any fuch CLoUD moves on in a dire& 
Courfe, the Higher muft fuch a CLoup 

rife ; 
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rife ; and the lefs Refiftance it meets with 
from the Upper Regions, the {wifter it 
will move : But when the prorrufive Force - 
of the Wind abates, and that of Gravi- - 
tation prevails, the CLoupD it felf will ac- 
guire a Degree of Velocity from its extra- 
ordinary Height, and fall down in violent 
Rain or Hail. | 

And this will let us into the Natural 
Reafon of a Vulgar Obfervation, viz. 
That in CLoupy and Stormy Weather, 
when the Wind falls, it will commonly 
rain, becaufe the CLoups are carried on 
by the Strength of the Wind, in a ftrait 
Courfe to a greater Height than the Den- 
fity of the Superior Regions can fupport ; 
as foon therefore as the Horizontal Impulfe 
ceafes, the CLoups, by their own natu- 
ral Gravity, muft defcend in Rain. 

so much in General for the Prognofti- 
cations of Razmy.W eather from the Couns. 
But to be more Particular: 

Many {mall CLovuns at North-Weft, 
in the Evening, fhew that Rain is gather- 
ing and will fuddenly fall. 

CLOUDS. appearing like Rocks or 
Towers, fignify great Showers. 

H 2 , If 
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If {mall CLoups grow bigger and big- 
ger in an Hour or two, they fignify a great 
deal of Rain. On the contrary, if great 
CLoups feparate, wafte off, and grow 
{maller and fmaller, they fignify Fazr 
V eather. | : 

In Summer (fays M. OZ ANAM) we 
apprehend a future Storm when we fee 
little black loofe CLouns lower than the 
reft, wandering to and fro: When at 
dun-rife we fee feveral CLoups gather in 
the Wefl ; and on the other hand, if thefe 
CLoups difperfe, it fpeaks Fair Weather. 

The often Changing of the Wind, 
which is particularly known by the Courfe 
of the CLoupDs, is a Signof Rain; be- 
caufe the CLoupDs are driven with the 
Winds, and the Vapours collected and 
condens’d, which caufes Rain.. 

When the Sz looks Double or Triple 
thro’ the CLouDSs, it prognofticates a 
Storm of long Duration, PxLiny (in his 
Nat. Hift. L. xviii. c 35.) fays— 

Nv BEs ab Auftro Jmbres portendent. 

N u BEs vehementius atr@ ab Oriente, in noctem 
Aquam minantur: ab Occidente, in pofterum diem. 

Si Nu ses, ut Vellera Lane, fpargentur multe 
ab Oriente, guane in triduum prefagient. 

Cum in cacuminibus Montium Nuses confident, 
Ayemabit. i.e CLoups 
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ive: 

_Crouns coming out of the South, bring Rain. 

Very Black Cuouns coming out of the Eaft, 
threaten Rain at Night: Out of the Weft, the next 
Day. 

If many CLouns (like Fleeces of Wool) are fcat- 
ter'd from the Eaft, they foretel Rain for three Days 
together. 


When CLouns fettle upon the Tops of Mountains, 
is a Sign of Hard Weather. 


Signs of Rain from the Rain-bow. 


F after a long Drought the Rarn-now. 

appears, it fignifies Raiw : But if ic ap- 
pears after a long Time of Wet, it figni- 
fies hair Weather. 

If it appears very Big, and the Green 
Colour predomimant, _ it fignifies much 
Wet: But if Red be the predominant 
Colour, then it denotes Razz and Wind 
together. 

If (after it appears) the Colours grow 
grofier and darker, Razm is gathering : If 
lighter and fairer, the Contrary. 

If it be broken in many Parts, Tem.- 
peftuous Winds are gathering in the Air, 

From what Part the RaAIN-Bow firft 
begins to break, or vanith, Winds will 
arife and bring great Showers. 

If 
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If the Rain-Bow vanithes and difap- 
pears altogether, Fair Weather will entue. 

If it appears in the Morning, it fignifies 
fmall Rain, and prefently after Fazr Wea- 
ther. 

If it appears at Noon, it brings a great 
deal of Rain. .4 Meridie Ortus mag- 
nam vim Aquarum vehit, fays SENECA, 
(L.i. Nat. Queft. c. 6. p. 836.) 

if it appears at Night, then Fair Wea- 
ther. According to the Vulgar Saying, 

A Rain-sow in the Morning 
Is the Shepherd's Warning : 
A Rain-sow at Night 
Is the Shepherd's Delight. 


A Rain-Bow in the Aaf or South 
(fays M. OZANAM) is a Sign of Great 
Rain, efpecially if it be of a bright lively 
Colour: Buta RarINn-Bow in the Zaf 
in the Evening, predicts Fair Weather ; 
and if its Colour be Lively and Red, it 
foretels Wind. A Ratn-sow in the Weft 
prefages an indifferent Quantity of Razz 
and Thunder. 

If two RA1IN-Bows appear together, it 
denotes Fair Weather for the Prefent, and 

Rain 
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Rain two or three Days after. But two 
RAIN-BOWS appearing at the fame Time, 
one hanging down from the South, the 
other from the North, denote Rai to 
follow. 

1 fhall conclude this Chapter with an 
Account of fome uncommon RaIn-Bows; 
one of which was a Lunar Rain-bow 
in Derbyfbire, obferv’d by the Curious 
Mr. THORESBY about Chriffmas, 1710. 
About Eight in the Evening he obferved 
with great Satisfaction the Bow the Moon 
had fix’d in the Clouds ; fhe had then paft 
her Fud/ about twenty-four Hours: The 
Evening had been Rainy, but the Clouds 
were now difpers’d, and the Mooz fhon 
pretty clear. This frzs had all the Colours 
of the Iris Solaris exceeding pleafant, di- 
ftin& and grateful to look on, only faint, 
comparatively to thofe we’fee in the Day ; 
as muft neceflarily follow both from the 
different Beams that caufe it, and the Dif. 
pofition of the Medium. The Largenefs 
of the Arc was not fo much lefs than 
that of the Swv, as the different Dimen- 
fions of their Bodies, and their refpective 
Diflances from the Earth, feem to require. 


But 
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But as to its Entirenefs and Beauty of its 
Colour, ‘twas admirable and furprizing. 
It continu’d about ten Minutes before the 
Interpofition of a Cloud hinder’d _ his 
further Obfervation. Vid. Pdilofoph. 
Tranf. N° 331. p. 320. 

M.Bourzes (in Phil Tranf. N° 337. 
p. 235.) gives us an Account of Marine 
Tris’s — The Sea was very much toft, and 
the Wind coming off the Tops of the 
Waves, made a kind of Rain, in which 
the Rays of the Suz painted the Colours 
of a Ra1In-Bow. ‘Tis true, the Com- 
mon Iris has that Advantage over ours, 
that its Colours are more lively, diftinét, 
and of longer Extent. In the Marzze Iris, 
we cou’d diftinguifh only two Colours; a 
dark Yellow on that Side next the Sun, and 
a pale Green on the oppofite Side ; the 
other Colours were too faint to be diftin- 
guifh'd. But thefe Jrzs’s are in a great 
Number ; one may fee twenty or thirty 
together, they appear at Noon-day, and in 
a Polit tion oppolite to that of the Common 
Rain-bow, that is to fay, the Curve is 
turn’d as it were towards the Bottom of 
the Sea : Et bibit ingens Arcus (as 
Vircix fays) And at both Ends the 
Rain+sBow drinks the Sea. Signs 
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Signs of Rain ceafing. 


Wt N a Shower comes fuddenly, ’tis 
f¥Y ‘like to be Fair Weather again in the 
Space of Half an Hour or an Hour: For 
there is io Raz continues long that comes 
fuddenly ; Nullum Violentum eff Diw 
turnum. 

Alfo, if it begins to Rain an Hour or 
two before Day, it is like to be Fair be- 
fore Noon, and to hold fo all the reft of 
theDay. But if it begins to Rai an Hour 
or two before Sun-rifing, it is like to Rain 
moft Part of the Day after. 

Or, when the Air grows thick by De- 
grees, and the Sun fhines duller and duller, 
till it fhines not at all ; or the Moon or 
Stars by Night ; then it is like to Rain 
fix Hours ufually. | 

Alfo, when it begins to Raiz from the 
South with a High Wind for two or three 
Hours, and then the Wind falls (and it 
continue Raining ftill) then it is like to 
Razin for twelve Hours or more 3 and ufu- 
ally Fags till a {trong Wind arifes to clear 
the Air. Thefe long Rains feldom hold 

I above 
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above twenty-four Hours, or feldom hap- 
pen above Once a Year. 


Signs of the Weather from Mifts. 


F the Mists arife out of Ponds and 
Rivers, and there vanifh away (2.e. 
are either Exhal’d or Subfide) they fignify 
Fair Weather. But if from thence they 
are attracted to the Top of Hills, ’tis like 
there will be Rain fuddenly, either the fame 
Day, or commonly within two or three 
Days. 
When a Mist, or thin Cloud, happens 
in a Dry Seafon, and afcends Upwards, 
and is turn’d into a thick Cloud, it isa 
Sign that Rai will follow : But when 
a Mist falls Downward quickly after 
Rain, it is then a Sign of Fair Weather. 
If before Sun-rifing it be a General 
Must (both on the Hills and Vales) near 
the Full-Moon, it fignifies #ar Weather. 
But if fuch a Mist be in the New of the 
Moon, it fignifies Raz in the Old of the 
Moon: But in the Old of the Moon, it 
fignifies Rain in the New. 
If (faysM. OZ ANAM) after Sun-fet, or . 
before Sun-rife, you obferve a White Va- — 
pour 
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pour rifing upon Waters, or Marfhes or 
Meads, you will have Pair Warm Wea- 
ther next Day. 

Indeed I look upon Mists as only 
thinner, uncompacted, and more rarify’d 
Clouds which hang upon the Earth : And 
tho’ we don’t call them fo whilft we are 
involv’d in them, yet as foon as they are 
a little elevated and drawn up, we imme- 
diately call them Clouds : And oftentimes 
they are, by the Cold in the Atmofphere, 
and at no great Diftance from us, fo con- 
dens’d, that they fuddenly return upon us 
in great Showers of Ram: Hence ‘tis a 
Common Obfervation, that whena Mist 
is drawn up to the Tops of the Hills, ’tis 
4 Sign of Rain: But when we fee Mists 
driven along the Valleys, the Sun rarify- 
ing and difperfing them, ’tis a Sign of 
FairWeather. For as Mists are nothing 
elfe but thin and rarify’d Clouds, fo are 
Clouds nothing but thick, condens’d, and 
compacted Vapours or Mists3 which 
when fo far condens’d as to become too 
ponderous to be fupported by the Air, fall 
down upon usin Rain, Hail, or Snow. 


12 Signs 
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Signs of the Weather from Vegetables. 


% IS very pleafant to obferve the Me- 
thods of Nature, in guarding the 
Infenfitive Creatures in the Vegetable King- 
dom, againft Harms and Inconveniencies, 
] have obferv’d that many, if not moft of 
them, do expand their Flowers and Down 
in Warm, Sun-fhiny Weather, and again 
clofe them towards Evening, ot in Rain, 
efpecially at the Beginning of Flowering, 
when the Seed is young and tender : It is 
manifeft in the Down of Dandelion, and 
other Downs; and eminently in the Flow- 
ers of the Pimpernel; the Opening and 
Shutting of which, are the Country-man’s 
Weather-glafs, whereby GERARD fays, he 
foretels what Weather fhall follow next 
Day ; for (fays he) if the Flowers be clofe 
fhut up, it foretels Raz and Foul Wea- 
ther ; contrariwife, if they be {pread a- 
broad, Fair Weather (Ger. HERB. B. ii. 
c. 183. p. 494.) There are three Sorts of 
this Plant’call’d Pimpernel, Anagatlis mas, 
femina, cy hitea. *Tis like Chickweed, 
the Stalks four-fquare, trailing upon the 
ee Ground, 
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Ground, befet with Leaves oppofite to one, 
another, like Nummularia or Money-wort, 
between which on each Side of the Stalk 
there fhoot up two fmall Tendrels in the 
Male and Female *, on the Top of which 
in the Male grow {mall Flowers of a Purple 
Colour ; in the Female perfe& Blue Flow- 
ers ; in the Yellow Pimpernel there are 
only fingle Tendrels bearing fingle Yellow 
Flowers. Thefe Pimpernels grow com- 
monly in Gardens and plow’d Fields near 
Path-ways. They flower about Axgu/t, 
and fo are of good Service to the Husband- 
men in managing their Harveft-Work by 
foretelling the Weather. 

Likewife the TREFOIL (fays my Lord 
Bacon) {wells in the Stalk againtt Rain, 
and fo ftands more Upright ; for by Wet 
Stalks do erect, and Leaves bow down. 
TRIFOLIUM (fays PLINY) zuhorrefcere, 
¢» Folia contra Tempefiatem fubrigere, 
certum eft. 


The 


* The Diftin&ion between Male and Female Plants or Trees, 
is found to be aVulgar Error : For every Plant or Tree con- 
tains in it felf Male and Female Powers, having their Seeds 
in themfelves (asM os ¥s-obferves) andwanting Local Mo- 
tin, are able to propagate without the Help of one of the fame 


Species. 
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The Natural Reafon of all which is 
this, PLANTS are a fort of Natural fy- 
grometers, being compos’d of an infinite 
Number of Fibres, Trachea or Air-Vefiels, 
Arteries and Veins, which are like fo many 
Canals or Pipes, thro’ which the Moifture 
of the Air, as well as the Juice of the 
Earth, is convey’d into all their Parts. 

PLANT & igitur (fays MaLpicius) cum fint Vi- 
ventia (ut conjecturari fas eft) Vifceribus infixa Terre, 

_ab hac, feu potitis ab Aqua & Aére, commixtis & per- 
colatis a Terra, Refpirationis fuze materiam recipiunt, 
ipfarumque Trachee ab halitu Terre, extremas Ra- \ 
dices fubingreflo, replentur. bie; 

Since PuaNntTs are Vegetables and fixt in the 
Bowels of their Mother Earth, they receive the Matter 
of Refpiration from Her, and rather from Water and 
Air drain’d from the Earth ; and their Air-Veffels are 
replenife’d from the Halitus of the Earth, being fuck’d 
in at the Extremities of the Roots. 

Thefe Trachee or Air-Veffels are vifible, 
and appear very pretty in the Leaf of the 
Scabious, or the Vine, by pulling afunder 
fome of its principal Ribs, or great Fibres ; - 
between which may be feen the Spiral 47r- 
Veffels (likeThreads of Cobweb) a little un- 
coyl’d: A Figure whereof Dr. GREw has 
given us in his Anat. Plant. Tab. 51, 52. 

Vid. Matric. Op, Anat. Plant. p. 15. 

Dr. Grew’'s Anat. Plant. L. iii. c. 3, § 15, &c. 

Mr. Ray’s Hift. Plant. L. i. c. 40 Signs 
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Signs of Fair Weather: 
Firft from the Sun. 


HE Sun rifing in the Morning fair 

and bright, and fetting at Nicht 
blufhing, without Spots or black Clouds 
near it, is one Sign of Fair Weather. 
Thus Piiny, L. xvill. c. 35. 

So. purus Oriens, atque non fervens, Serenum 
diem nunciat. Si & occidet pridi¢ Serenus, & Oritur, 
tanto certior fides Serenztatis. 

Si circa Sot EM Occidentem rubefcant Nubes, 
Serenitatem future Diei fpondent. 

Si ab Ortu Sorts repellentur Nubes, & ad Osan 
abibunt, Serenitatem denunciabunt. 

Si So x Oriens cingetur Orbe, & poftea totus de- 
fluxerit equalitér, Serenitatem dabit. 

I. ‘€, 

The Sun rifing clear, and not Hot, promifes a Fair 
Day. If it rifes clear, and fets clear the Day before, 
you may be the more fure of Fair Weather. 

If the Clouds about the Setting Su w loak Red, the 
next Day is like to be Fair. According to an old Saying, 

The Evening Red, and the Morning Grey, 
Is a Sign of a Fair Day. 

Tf the Clouds are driven from the Su n-rifing, and 
pafs away to the Welt, it is a Sign of Fair Weather, 

If the Rifing-Sun be encompa/s’d with an Iris, and 
afterwards that Iris wear away equally on all Sides, 
it is g Sign of Fair Weather, 

Signs 
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Signs of Fair Weather from the Moon 
and STARS. 


HE Moon, when fhe is three or 

four Days old, and has her Horns 
fharp and pointed very bright, .predids 
Fair Weather till the Fu//Z, if not all the 
Month. 

A bright or fhining Circle about the 
Moon when at Fu//, promifes Fair | 
Weather for many Days. Thus Vireit, 

Sin Ortu in Quarto (namque is certiflimus Audtor) 

Pura, neque obtufis per Coelum cornibus ibit, 

Totus & ille Dies, & qui nafcentur ab illo 

Exactum ad Menfem, Pluvid Ventifque carebunt: 
1 ¢. 

The Moon, if four Nights old (the fureft Sign) 

With foarpen’d Horns if glorious then fhe fbine, 

Next Day, nor only that, but all the Moons 

Till her revolving Race be wholly run, 

Are void of Tempefts both by Land and Sea. 


And hence PLiny, L.18.¢4 79. | 

Quartam Lunam maximé obfervat Zgyptus. Si 
fplendens Exorta puro nitore fulfit, Serenitatem pre- — 
fagit Si Plenilunio per dimidium pura erit, 
Dies Serenos fignificabit. i.e. 

The Egyptians make their Objervations upon the 
Moon chiefly when fhe is four Nights Old. If fhe rifes 
Fair and Clear, fhe promifes Fair Weather If 
fhe be but half clear at the Full, you may exped? Fair 
Days. — The 
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‘The Stars likewife fhining Clear and 
Bright, feeming to dart out pointed Rays, 
denote Fair Weather. Thus Vireix; 

-_— Neque infidiis Noctis capiere Serene. 

Nor fhall a Starry Night thy Hopes betray. 


Naim nequé tum STELtis acies obtufa videtur, 
The Stars fhine fmarter 


Siens of Fair Weather from the CLoups. 


ITTLE Curoups finking low, as into 
Valleys, at South-Eatt, or South. Weft, 
are Signs of fair Weather. So VirciL; 


At NEBUL#magis ima petunt, campoque recumbunt. 
But a blue doughty Misr defcends upon the Plain. 


And Puiny, 


NeEBuL# é€ Montibus defcéndented, aut Ccelo caz 
dentes, vel in Vallibus fidentes, Serenitatem promit- 
tuht. 


Another Sign of Hazy Weather is, when 
the Croups drive one way, and the Wind 
another ; becaufe the Wind rarifes the 
‘Air, and fo keeps up the Rain. 

Alfo CLouDps appearing white like 
Fleeces of Wool, fcatter’d about in the 
Sky to the North-H’ efi, and the Sun of 
a good Height, are another Sign of Fair 
Weather: 


‘ 


K Mists 


“4 Signs of Pair Weather 
Mists likewife, or white Clouds, 
hanging juft over Rivers, and difperfing © 
no farther. 

The Rain-bow alfo appearing after a 
Shower, and the Blue and Yellow Part of » 
it very Bright, and the lighteft Colour, are 
Signs of Fair Weather. 

Alfo a Rain-bow of only two Colours, 
Red and Yellow, is aSign of /azr Weather. 

Frequent Flafhes of Lightning without - 
Thunder, in an Evening, is alfo a Sign of 
Fair Weather the next Day. 

Another Sign of Fair Weather, is the 
Clearnefs on the Tops of Hills —— Sz ca- 
cumina Montium pura fent, Dies Serenus 
erit, fays PLINY. | 


Signs of Fair Weather from \nsucrs. 


iders Webbs in the Air, or on the 
Grafs and Trees, foretel very Fair and 
Hot Weather. Dr. Lister (Philof. Tranf. 
N° 50. ps 1014.) gives a full Account of 
thefe Spiders (call’d Lup) darting their 
Threads into the Air, and fwimming in It. 
All Spiders that {pin in a Thread, are the 
Makers of thofe long Threads in the Air 
in Summer, and efpecially towards Sep- 
tembery 
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tember, fo much wonder’d at, and in fuch 
infinite Numbers every where. They will 
dart out a whole Stamen or Sheaf at once, 
confifting of many Filaments ; yet all of 
one Length, all divided each from the 
other, and diftin@, till fome Chance either 
{nap them off or entangle them. The 
fame Ingenious Author taking notice one 
Day that the Air was full of thefe Spiders 
Webbs, got upon the Top of the Higheft 
Steeple on the Minfter of York, and did 
thence difcern them yet exceeding High 
above him. 

Other Signs of Fair Weather we have 
from other INsEcTs, particularly BE Es, 
when they fly far from their Hives, and 
come late Home. Great Swarms of Gnats 
prefage the fame. 

So do GLow-worms by Night. Thefe 
(fays Dr. Power, in his Microf? OOF p. 23.) 
are thofe Night-Animals with their Lant- 
horns in their Tails, thofe Creeping Stars, 
(Stelle Terreftres, Mourrer calls them) 
that feem to out-fhine thofe in the Firma- 
ment, and to out-vie them too in this Pro- 
perty efpecially, that whereas the Cele/fza/ 
Lights are quite obfcur’d by the Interpofi- 

K 2 tion 
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tion of a fmall Cloud, thefe Terreftrial 
Stars are more enliven’d and enkindl’d 
thereby, whofe pleafant Fulgor no Dark- 
nefs is able to eclipfe. Thefe INsEcTS 
are of the Beetle kind, call’d by the Greeks 
Lampyrides, a dreunw, luceo. The Tail 
of a GLoW-WorM is made of feven Shelly 
Rings, at the laft of which are vifible the 
two Shining Points. The Light made by 
this lInsecr (fays Sir Taomas BRown, 
in his Valear Errors) depends upon a liy- 
ing Spirit, and feems by fome Vital Irra- 
diation to be actuated into this Luftre; for 
when they are dead, they fhine not, nor 
always when they are alive, but give Light 
according to the Diffufion of this Spirie, 
and the Protufion of their Luminous Parts, 
Put ALEXANDER Ross (in his Ani- 
madverfions on Ds. BRown’s Vulgar Er- 
rors, in his Arcana Microcofmi, pag. 142.) 
makes this Remark ——- “ When (fays he) 
‘*¢ Sir THomas Brown fays that the Light 
“ of the Glow-worm depends upon a liy- 
“ing Spirit, he exprefles but a remote 
“ Caufe: for the Proximate and Immediate 
“ Caufe is the Natural Heat in a clear 
“ Luminous Water or Humor : For I have - 
“ ob- 
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“ obferv’d in thofe I kept fome Days in 
‘* Grafs, that as this Heat decreas’d, the 
“ Humor thickned, and as it were con- 
“oeal’d, and fo the Light grew dimmer ; 
“ being quite Dead there remain’d the 
“ congeal’d Humor white like a Piece of 
« Chalk. Thofe I took were for three 
¢ or four Nights fo Shining, that holding 
“ a Book near, I cou’d fee to read by them.” 

Thefe Insects are the Husbandmen’s 
Monitors to bring in their Harveft; as 
VIRGIL fays, 


His tandem ftudiis Hyemem tranfegimus illam. 
Ver rediit, jam Sylva viret, jam Vinea frondet, 
Jam fpicata CERES, jam cogitat horrea Meflor 
Splendidulis cum Noéte volant Lampyrides alis, 


Altho’ (as MouFFET remarks) I” omnibus 
Regionibus non eft idem Tempus Meffis. 


Signs of Fair Weather from Burvs. 


ARKS rifing very High, and continu, 
ing Singing for a long Time. : 

The Kire alfo flying aloft, fhows Fair 
and Dry Weather. The Reafon of which 
(fays my Lord Bacon) may be this, Be- 
caufe the Kzfe mounts moft into the Air 
of that Temper wherein he delights : For 
| this 
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this afpiring Bird affects not fo much the 
Grofinefs of the Air, as the Cold and 
Frefhnefs of it 5 for being a Bird of Prey, 
and therefore Hot, he delights in the frefh 
Air, and many times flies againft the Wind, 
as Zrouts and Salmons {wim againft the 
Stream. And yet it is true alfo, that all 
Birds find an Eafe in the Depth of the 
Air, as Swimmers do in a Deep Water, 
And therefore when they are Aloft, they 
can uphold themfelves with their Wings 
fpread, fcarce moving them. The like 
PLiny obferves of the CRANE 
GRUES filentio per [ublime volitantes, 
Serenitatem prafagiunt. SWALLOWS 
likewife flying High prefage /azr Weather. 
And PLovers or Lap-winGs flying 
High, and then Low, making alfo conti- 
nual Cries, fore-lhow /Varm Weather. 
The like VrrGiL elegantly remarks pf 
ghe RAVENS, 

Tum liguidas Corvi preflo ter antture voces 

Aut quater ingeminant : & fepe cubilibus altis 
_ Nefcio qua preter folitum dulcedine leti 

fnter fe foliis ftrepitant : Juvat imbribus actis 

Progeniem parvam dulcifque revifere nidos. 

Haud equidem credo, quia fit Divinitus illis 

Ingenium, aut rerum Fato Prudentia major. 


_ Verum, ubi Tempeftas & Coeli mobilis humor 
Mutavere 
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Mutavere vias, & JuppPrreR uvidus Auftris 
Denfat, erant que rara modo, &, quz denfa, re- 

laxat 3 
Vertuntur Species Animorum, & pectora motus 
Nunc alios, alios, dum Nubila Ventus agebat, 
Concipiunt. Hincille Avium Concentus in Agris, 
Et lete Pecupes, & Ovantes gutture Corvi. 

ie. 

Then thrice the RAVENS rend the liquid Mir, 
And croaking Notes proclaim the fettled Fair. 
_ Then round their Airy Palaces they fly 

To greet the Sun ; and feiz’d with fecret Foy, 

When Storms are over-blown, with Food repair 
To their forfaken Nefts, and callow Care. 

Not that I think their Breafts with Heav' nly Souis 

Infpird, as Man, who Deftiny controuls. 

But with the changeful Temper of the Skies, 

As Rains condenfe, and Sun-fbine rarifies ; 

So turn the Species in their alter’d Minds, 

Compos’d by Calms, and diftompos’d by Winds. 

From hence proceeds the Brrnps harmonious Voice, 

From hence the Crows exult, and frifking Lamb 

rejoice. 

Bats likewife flying about in the 
Evening fooner and more than ufual, is a 
Sign of Fair and Hot Weather the next 
Day. For the Cleagnefs of the Air enlt- 
vens thefe Birds, cr rather Flittering Mice. 
Owts Hooting much is another Sign of 
Fair Weather 3 tho’ Ow/s hoot much both 
in Wet and Dry Weather, with this Dif- 
ference; 
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ference, in Wet their Hooting is more 
Clamorous, as PLiny obferves— Noctua 
in tmbre.garrula : But in Fair Weather, 
more Eafy and Sedate, as VIRGIL fays, 
Sotis & Occafum fervans de culmine fummo 
Nequicquam feros exercet Noctua cantus. 
ines 
And Ow ts that mark the Setting-Sun dethirt 
A Star-light Evening, and a Morning Fair. } 
Alfo *HALCYoNs, 7 e. King-Fifhers 
and Coors, and other Sea-Fowl, leaving 
the Shores and flocking to Sea,’ is another 
Sign of Mair Weather. Thus Vinci 
again 5 | 
‘Non tepidum ad Sot em pennas in littore pandunt 
Dilectee Thetidi ALCYONES —————= 
i. €. 
The filmy GossAMER now flits no more, 
Nor Hatcyowns bafk on the fhort Sunny Shore. . 
And Puiny fays, L. ii. c. 47. L. 18, c. 26. 
ALCEDO feptem Diebus nidificat in Mari, & fep- 
tem poftea fcetificat ; qui Dies Hat¢Fponn dicun- 
tur, quibus Diebus Mare placidum & navigabile eft. 


Hoc ergo Signum eft; cum ALcEDoNEs non pane 
dunt alas. 


i.e. The 


eee 

* Halcyon ( the King’s Fiber) Gr. ‘AAnvav, wape ro ey 
wt xvey, quod concipiat in Mari, & in co feetus excludat, 
_Lat. Hakeédo, 2b algére gud algidis & frigidis tempe- 
ribus in Mari pariat, Interea vero ferenum eft Coeelum, 
tranquillum Mare. Undé Diesilli fereni Grecis “AAnvayidtes 
Latinis Hadcyonia dicuniur. . 


Sious from Fisuns, &c. 8t 

| i. e. 

The Ha icyon is fevenDays in building her Nef} in 
the Sea, and fecen Days in bringing forth her Young 3 
which Days are call’d HALCYON-Days, in which 
Days there is a perfec? Calm at Sea, This therefore 
is the Signal to Mariners, when the HALCYon-Bird 
ceases flying about. 


Signs from FisHeEs. 


JT OT only Brrvs but Fisuesalfo, 
: by their frequent Rifing and Flurt- 
ing upon the Surface of the Water, do 
foretel Fair Weather. 


Devpuint ( /ays Puiny) tutbato Mari fpargentes 
Aquam, Tranquillitatem prefagiunt ; i. e. The DoL= 
PHINS /purting up Water in a Storm, foretel a Calm: 


Signs of the Weather from the Winps. 


“HE Reverend and Learned Mr. Saux 
(in his Hift. and Philof. Account of 

the Barometer’) ‘gives us this Account of 
the Win ps-——— As the Wi nbs encreafe 
the Quantity and Weight ofthe Air, and 
by that means fupport ‘the Vapours; fo 
are they fometimes the immediate Occa- 
fion of ‘their Falling. For ‘when ‘(for In- 
fiance) the Winds blow from Yoppofite 
L Quar- 
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Quarters, the Mifts and Vapours floating 
in the different Streams of Air, muft be 
forcibly driven againft each other, and 
confufedly mix’d and blended together : 
and as they were before feparately equi- 
ponderate to the 4r, and for that Reafon 
floated in it, fo after fuch Confluence 
and Conjunction, they will doubly exceed 
the Weight of the Air, and force their De- 
fcent thro’ it. And this is ufually the 
Caufe, both of the largeft Drops, and of 
the greateft and moft plentiful Razms. But 
when either of thefe Oppofite Winds rifes 
and prevails, and turns the whole Stream 
of Clouds and Vapours only one way, it 
foon clears the Hemifphere, and reftores 
better Weather. From hence we may 
farther obferve, that the particular Effect 
the Winds have upon the Changes of the 
Weather, depends, in a great meafure, 
upon the prefent State and Quality of the 
Atmofphere ; for when that is Moift and 
Humid, or charg’d with Clouds and Va- 
pours, the Change of the Wind into an 
Oppofite Quarter, foon produces Ramm : 
But whgn.the Atmofphere is clear and free 
from Vapours, it adds to the Weight and 


Quan- 
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Quantity of the Air ; and, by that means, 
continues and prolongs Fair Weather. 

The Wrnps are the Caufe of the fud- 
den and extraordinary Alterations of the 
Gravity of the 4ir ; the Nature of the 
Wiwops is fuch, that by the Experience 
we have of them, we may thence predia& 
(very near) the Weather that will enfue 
_ for two or three Days after. We know 
(for Example) in this Climate, that a South- 
Wind generally brings Rain, and a Weft- 
Wind yet more; (which is the predominant 
Wind here, becaufe the Ocean lies on that 
Side) That the North-Wind brings Fair 
Weather, as well as the Eaff-Wind, which 
does not laft folong asthe former. There- 
fore the North-Eaftand South-Weft Winds 
are the only Winds that I fhall infift upon 
at prefent. 

It has been an Obfervation made by fome, 
that have been very Curious Obferyers of 
the Weather for many Years, That in eight 
YearsTime there isas muchSouth and Weft 
Wind, as North and Eaff Wind ; andcon- 
fequently as many Wet Years as Dry. 

Now I will give you a Rule how you 
may know when the WinD will fit in no 

a one 
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one of thefe two Points for two or three 
Months together, for the moft part. 

Firft, for the North-Eaff Wind: When 
the Wind turns to this Point, and con- 
tinues two Days without Rain, and turns 
not Southward the third Day, nor Rains, 
then it is like to continue North-Eaf for 
eight or nine Days without Rain, and then 
return into the South. 

If the Wind turn out of the South to 
the North-Eaff again, and continue in that 
Point without Rain for two Days, and 
turn not South the third Day, nor Rain 
the third Day, it is like to continue North- 
Fat for two Months, or three for the 
moft part. The Wind will finifh thefe 
Turns towards the North in three Weeks 
Time, | 

Secondly, for the South-Weft Winds : 
When the Wind has been in the North 
for two Months or more for the moft 
part, and comes tothe South, ufually there 
are three or four Fair Days at firft, and 
then the fourth or fifth Day comes Rain, — 
or elfe the Wind turns North, .or cone 


if 
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If ic return to the South within a Day 
‘or two without Rain, and turn North- 
ward with Rain, and return into the South 
the fir or fecond Day .as before, two or 
three times together after this fort, then 
it is like to be in the South or South-Weft 
two or three Months together for the moft 
part, as it was in the North before... The 
Windwill finith thefe Turns in a Fortnight. 

I mention not the Laff or Weft Winds, 
becaufe the Rain comes ufually from the 
South, or in the Shifting of the Wind 
from the South to the North. As for the 
Drought, the ind is for the moft part 
North-Eaft. | 

If it be fair Weather out of the South 
fora Week together (which is not ufwal) 
it is like to be great Drought, when it — 
has been a long Time of Rain out of the 
South before. 

Ufually the Viud turns from the North 
to the South quietly without Ram, but 
comes back again into the North witha 
ftrong Wind and Ram. The greatett 
Winds, which blow down Houfes and 
frees, ufually come by the Turning of the 
Wind out of the South by the We/?, into 
the North, which drives away Rain and 
clears the Air. PLINY 
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Pruiny (in his Nat. Hit. L. ii. ¢. 4.7. & 


L. xviti. c. 34.) gives this Account of the 
WINDs: 


Aufler Africe ferenus, Aquilo nubilus. Omnes 
Venti vicibus fuis fpirant. De ratione eorum Men- 
ftrua, Quarta maximé Luna decernit——Aufiro ma- 
jores flatus eduntur quam guilone : quoniam ille in- 
fernus ex imo Maris {pirat, hic fummo. Tdedque 
pot Aufires noxii precipue Terre-motus.” Noe 
Aufier, interdiu Aguilo vehementior. Et ab Orta 
flantes diuturniores funt ab Occafu flantibus. Sep- 
tentriones impari feré definunt numero—— So. & 
auget, & comprimit flatus : auget Exoriens Occi- 
denfoue, comprimit Mediates’ zeftiyis temporibus. 
Ttaque medio Diei aut Noétis plerumque fopiuntur : 
qui aut nimio Frigore, aut Aftu, folvuntur. Et im- 
bribus Venti fopiuntur. 

Vulturnus (Anglice South-Eaff Wind) fi a Serénd 
Coeli parte coeperit flare, non durabit in noétem : 
at Subjolanus (Eaff-Wind) in majorem partem noétis 
extenditur. Quifquis erit Ventus, fi fervidus fentietur, 
pluribus diebus permanebit. Aguilonem (North-Eaft 
Wind, for fo Pitiny conftrues the Word Aguile ) 
prenunciat ‘Terra ficcefcens repenté 5 dufirum (South- 
Wind) humefcens rore occulto. 1 tBu 

Tbe South Wind in Africa is ferene, and the North- 
Eaft Wind cloudy. All the Winds blow in their Turns. 
"Tis the fourth Day of the Moon chiefly, that does 
rationally difcover their Changes. °’Tis the South- 
Wind that is more boifterous than. the North-Eaft, 
becaufe that arifes from the Bottom of the Sea, this 
Jrom theTop. Therefore after the South-Winds,. the 
Farth-quakes are mo/? noxious. 


The 


| 
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The South-Wind by Day, and the North-Eaftt Wind 
by Night are moft vehement. And thofe that blow from 
the Eaft, are more lafling than thofe that blow from the 
Weft. The Northen Winds do not always cegfe at 
once TheSuw both encreajes and frops their F \atus : 
It encreafes it both at its Rifing and Setting ; and flops 
it at Noon in the Summer-time. Therefore commonly 
thofe Northern Winds are appeas’d at Mid-day or Mid- 
night; being quite put down either by too much Cold 
or toe much Heat. And all Winds are appeasd by 
Showers of Rain. 

The South-Eatt Wind, if that Part of the Sky be 
cear from whence it begins to blow, won't laf all 
Night ; but the Eak-Wind lafis moft Part of the Night. 
Be it what Wind it will, if it be boifferous, it will 


continue many Days. If the Ground dries on a fudden, 


: 
: 
: 


ut foretels a North-Eaft Wind ; but a fmall Dew upen 


the Ground is a Sign of a South Wind. Thus far 


me DIN ¥. 


Common Obfervations on the WINDS in 
Great-Britain, are as follow ; 


The Notth-Wind is cold, 

The North-Eatt colder. 

But when the Wind is full in the Eaft, 
It is good for netther Man nor Beaf. 
The South-Wind often brings fome Rain, 
The South-Wekt Wind brings more Rain, 
But when the Wind is Wet, 

It is much the beft. 

When the Wind is fiill, 

Lhe Weather is not ill. Signs 
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Sizns of Windy and Wet Weather from 
the SUN. 


JE the Sun arifes with an J7ss or Circle 

about him with divers Colours, or that 
declines unto a fiery Rednefs ; or if the 
Rays of the Sun darting thro’ the Clouds 
be Red and Long, it is a Sign of Great 
Winds. 

And if after the Sun's Setting in the 
Weft, Red fiery Clouds fhall appear, ‘tis 
a fure Sign of enfuing Winc 

Or if the Sun looks Red, or of an 
Orange-colour, fotne Time before its Set- 
ting, “tis a Sign of enfuing Wznd. 

M. OzanamM fays, an Jrzs or Circle 
round the Sun with a-fair clear Att, is a 
Sign of Rain, but in the Time of Rain 
tis a Sign of Fair Weather. 


Signs of Windy and Wet W eather from : 
the Moon. : 


Ca Lun (fays Puiny, Nat. Hit. L. xviii: 
c.79.) Septentrionale acuminatum atque rigidum, — 
illum preefagit Ventum : inferius 4uftrum : Utraque 
recta, Noétem Ventofam. Si Quartam orbis rutilus 
cingit, Ventos & Imbres premonebit. 

VARRO’Ss 
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VaRRoO’s Opinion is this ——~ 
Si Quarto die Luna erit direéta, magnam Tempefta- 
tem in Mari prefagiet, nifi Coronam circa fe habebit, 
& eam finceram : quoniam illo modo non ante Ple- 
nam Luwnam hiematurum oftendit. 

Si Plenilunio per dimidium pura erit, dies Serenos 
fignificabit : Si rutila, Ventos: nigrefcens, imbres. 

Si caligo orbis nubem incluferit, Ventos, qua fe 
ruperit : Si gemini Orbes cinxerint, majorem Tem- 
peflatem. Et magis, fi tres erunt, aut nigri, inter- 
rupti atque diftracti 

Si plena circa fe habebit Orbem, ex qua parte is 
maximeé fplendebit, ex e&4 Ventum oftendet: Si in 
Ortu Cornua craffiora fuerint, horridam Tempeftatem, 
Si anté Quartam non apparuit, Vento Favonio flante, 
Hyemalis toto Menfe erit. Si Decimo fexto vehe- 
mentius flammea apparuerit, a/peras Meena pre. 
fagiet. 

Sunt & ipfius Lun z& 8 Articuli, ep in angulog 
SoLts incidit, plenifque inter eos tantum Obfervanti- 
bus Preaefagia ejus; 7. ¢. Tertia, Septima, Undecima, 
Decima-quinta, Decima-nona, Vigefima-tertia, Vi- 
gefima-feptima, & Interlunium. 

i. ¢. 

The Moon’s Horn pointing towards the North, 
and being fharp-pointed, foretels @ North Wind: The 
lower Horn, the South Wind : When both of them are 
Strait and fharp, they foretel a Windy Night. Uf the 
Moon Le encompafs d with a bright ruddy Circle when 
She is four Nights Old, fhe foretels both Windy and 
Showry Weather : fays PLtny. 


M VARRO’S 
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VaRR0O’s Opinion is this —— 

If the Moon, when fhe is four Days Old, has ber 
Horns foarp, joe foretels a Great Tempeft at Sea, 
unle/s foe has a Circle about her, and that too Entire x 
becaufe by that fhe fbews thatit is not like to be Bad 
Weather till’tis Full Moon... , 

If the Moon, in her Pull, be. but Half clears foe 
foretels Fair Weather: If Bright and Ruddy; foe Lark 
tels Winds: If Black, Showers. \ 

If the Moon be included in a Cloudy Citelp, it 
foretels Wind where it breaks forth: If foe be included 
in two Circles, expec? a Greater Tempelt : and more 
fills if there be three Circles, and thofe Black, ee 
ana Di/pers’d. 

If the. Moon has’ a Circle round about her at her 
Full, from what Quarter foever fhe fhines moft, from 
thence expedi aWind. If at her firft Rifing ber Horns 
appear blunter, you may expec? a dreadful Tempett. 
If the Moon don’t appear till foe is four Days Old, 
and. the Wind be Wetward, it will be Bad Weather 
all the Month. If the Moon, when jhe 1s fixicen 
Days Old, appears much inflew’ d it foretels Severe 
Tempefts. 

There are 8 Points of the Moon, whenever fhe 
happens to be at Right Angles with the Sun, and as 
many Objervations to. be made at thofe Times, viz. 25 
4, LY, 155195 23, 27. and the Interlunium ; i.e. the 
Space when neither the New Moon nor Old is fen. 


M. Ozanam fays, An Iris or Circle 
round the Moon, is a ‘Sign of Rain with 
a South Wind, 


Reis 
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Signs of the Winvs changing. 


HEN the Sun rifes with many pale 

Spots appearing in its Orb, and 

Part of it hid in aCloud, the Winp (in 

what Point foever it be) will foon turn 
to the South. 

When the W.1npD has been fettled 
twenty-four Hours or more, in any of 
the full Points (as North, Eaft, Weft, or 
South) when it begins to turn, it will not 
fettle till it comes to the oppofite Point, 
as from the North to the South, and fo 
from full Faff to full Ve/?; and {fo of the 
Angular Points, as from the North-Ea/t 
to South-Eaft. 
~ Let the Winp be in what Quarter it 
will, upon the New-dfoon it prefently 
changes. 

When the Generality of the Clouds 
rack, or drive with the Wind (tho’ there 
are many in little Fleeces, or long Strakes, 
lying higher and appearing not to move) 
the Wind is flagging, and will quickly 
change and fhift its Point. 


M 2 Sagns 


ar 
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Signs of TEMPESTS arifing. 


Y Lord Bacon mentions thefe as 

-Prognoftics ; v7. the Refounding 
of the Sea from the Shoar, and the Mur- 
muring of the Winds in the Woods with- 
out any apparent Wind, fhew Wind to 
follow. For fuch Winds, breathing chiefly 
out of the Earth, are not at the firft per- 
ceiv'd, except they be pent by Water or 
Wood. And therefore a Murmur out of 
the Caves likewife portends as much. 


So VIRGIL; 
Continuo Ventis furgentibus aut freta Ponti 
Incipiunt agitata tumefcere, & aridus altis 
Montibus audiri Fragor ; aut refonantia longe 
Littora mifceri, & Nemorum increbefcere Murmur. 
le € 
For ¢er the rifing Winds begins to roar, 
The working Seas advance to wafb the Shoar : 
Soft whifpers run along the leavy Woods, 
And Mountains whiftle to the Murm’ring Floods. 
Again, | 
Szpé levem Paleam 3 Frondes volitare caducas 
Aut fummé nantis in Aqua concludere Plumas. 
ue. 
And Chaff with Eddy Winds is whirl'd around, 
And dancing Leaves are lifted from the Ground, 
And floating Feathers on the Waters play. 


Hence 


: 
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Hence PLuiny almoft Verbatim : 
Equidem & AZontium fonitus, Nemorumque Mugi- 
tus predicunt : & fine Aura que fentiatur, Folia lu- 
dentia. Lunago Populi (Ang. Poplar-tree) aut Spine, 
volitans: Aquis P/vma innatans. Atque etiam in 
Campis Tempeffatem venturam precedens fuus fragor. 
And thus Horace, Od. xvii. B. i. 
—— Cras Foliis Nemus 
Multis, & alga Littus inutili 
Demilia Tempeftas ab Euro 
Sternet, Aquz nifi fallit Augur 
Annola CoRNIX 


ae: 

To-morrow furious Win Ds fhall fpread 
The troubl’d Shoar with ufele/s Weed, 
And fill the Woods with {catter’d Leaves, 
Unle/s the Cawing Crow deceives, 

The Crow that fill foretels a Rain 
And Storm, and never Caws in vain. 


The Arr and Fire (fays my Lord 
Bacon) have fubtil Perceptions of the 
Wind arifing, before Men find it. We 
fee the Trembling of a Candle will difco- 
ver a Wind that otherwife we do not feel ; 
and the flexious Burning of Flames, thews 
the Air is beginning to be unquiet ; and 
fo do Coals of Fire, by cafting off the 
Afhes more than ufual. The Reafon is, 
becaufe no Wid at firft, till it has agitated 


the 4/r, isapparent to the Senfe; buth/ame 


is eaficr to move than 477. And for the 


Afhes, 
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Afhes, *tis no wonder if Wind unperceiv’d 
fhake them off, for we ufually try which | 
Way the Vind blows by cafting up Grafs 
or Chaff, or fuch light Things into the 
Air— Thus far my Lord Bacon: which | 
feems to be nothing elfe but a Tranflation 


out of VirRGILand PLINY: 

Nec no€turna quidem carpentes penfa Puella 

Nefcivere Hyemem 5 tefta cum ardente viderent 

Scintillare Oleum, & putris concrefcere Fungos. 

i. e. 

The Nightly Virgin, while her Wheel fhe plies, 

Forefees the Storm impending in the Skies, 

When fparkling Lamps their Sputt’ring Light ag-@ 

Vane, 

And in the Sockets Oily Bubbles dance. 

And PLiny more fully : 

Terreni Icwes fignificant: Pallidi namque 
Murmur antefque » Lempefatem nuncii fentiuntur. 
Pluvie etiam in Lucernis Fungi. Si flexuofe volitet 
Fiamma, Ventum. Et Lumina cum ex fe Flammas 
elidunt, aut vix accenduntur. Item cum in eo pen- 
dentes coacervantur Scntille : vel cum tollentibus 
ollas Carbo adherefcit : aut cum contectus Io nis 
a fe Favillam difcutit, Scintillamque emittit : vel cum 
Cinis in foco concrefcit, & cum Carbo vehementér 
perlucet. ie, 

TERRENE Fires have their Signification: for 
your Pale and Murmuring Fires are Forerunners of 
Storms. The very Snuff of a Candle will foretel Rain. 
The trembling Flame prognofticates Wind. And Lamps 
when they go out of themfelves, or are hard ta be lighted. 

When 
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When {mall Sparks of Five fly off very plentifully. Or 
guhen dead Coals ftick to the Bottom of Pots when they 
are taken off the Fire. Orwhen conceal’d Fire fhakes 
Of its dead Afhes, and fends out live Sparks. Or when 
extingui/b’d Cinders begin to reinkindle, and dead Coals 
revive. 


The Reverend and Ingenious Mr. Rodzn- 
fon (in his Nat. Hift. of Weftmorland, 
Pp. 7, Gre.) gives us this Account of the 
Origin of Wind — That, in the greateft 
Probability, it proceeds from vaft Swarms 
of Nitrous Particles.arifing from the Bot- 
tom of the Sea, which being put into Mo- 
tion, either by the Central Fire, or by 
that Heat and Fermentation which abounds 
in this Great Body of the Earth: And 
therefore this firft Commotion, excited by 
the faid Fermentation, we call 4 Bottom- 
Wind, which is prefently difcover’d by 
Porpices and other Sea-Fifh, which de- 
light in Sport and Play upon the Waves 
of the Sea; who by their Playing give 
the Mariners the firft Notice of an ap- 
proaching Storm, When thefe Nitrous 
Swarms are rifen towards the Surface of 
the Sea, in a dark Night, they caufe fuch 
a Shining Light wpon the Waves, as if 
the Sea were on Fire, and being deliver’d 

from 
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from the brackifh Water, and receiv’d into 
the Open Air, thofe Fiery and Shining 
Meteors which fix upon the Mafts and 
Sides of the Ships, and are only Nitrous 
Particles condens’d by the circumambient 
Cold, and like that which the Chymifts 
call Phofphorus or Artificial Glow-worm, 
fhine and caft a Light, but have no Heat : 
This gives to Mariners the fecond Notice 
that the Storm is rifing ; for upon the firft- 
breaking out of the Wind, the Sea begins 
to be rough, and Waves {well and rife, 
when at the fame Time the Air is calm 
and clear. 

This boiling Fermentation of the Sea 
caufes the Vapouts to arife, which by the 
Intenfenefs of the Circumambient Cold, 
is condensd into thick Clouds, and falls 
down in Storms of Wind and Rain, firft 
upon the Sea from whence they rofe, and 
then the attractive Power of the Mountain- 
Cold, by a fecret Magnetifm, between 
Vapour and Cold, attracts the Waterith 
-Vapours, intermixt with Nitrous Particles, 
to the High Tops of Mountains and Hills, 
where they hang hovering in thick Fogs 
and Waterifh Mifts, unul the Atmofphe- 

rical 
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rical Heat rarifies the Nitrous Part of 

the Fog (which is always uppermoft, and 
appears white and tranflucent) into brisk 
Gales of Wind; and the Intenfenefs of 
Atmofpherical Cold, having attracted the 
Vapours into the Colder Regions of the 
Air, where, being condens’d into Clouds, 
the Wind breaks, diflipates, and drives 
them before it, till they fall down in Rain, 
and water the Surface of the Earth: and 
this feems to be the Reafon why in Aig vpt 
and thofe level Countries, where they 

have no Mountains, they have little Wind, 
and lefs Rain. Thus far this Ingenious 
Author. And no doubt but the very fame 
Obfervations may be made upon Eruptions 
from the Caverns of the Earth, as well as 
the Sea. 

What feems to countenance this Author’s 
Opinion, is a late Account of a Pheno- 
menon in the Sea (mention’d in Mr. Read's 
Journal, N° 1885.) related by a Relation 
ef this Author, which is as follows —— 

A Prodigy has lately-happen’d about the 
Afland of Tercera (an Ifland of the 4f- 
Santic Ocean, the Chief of the AZ0rES) 
feventeen Leagues diftant S.E. from ir, 
N about 
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about the 20" of November, in the Year — 
1720, by Fires which break out on the 
Surface of the Sea, with a moft violent ‘ 
Impetuofity, throwing up Pumice-ftones | 
and other Cumbuflibles, and has form’d — 
an I/land of three Leagues long and as 
many broad, having confiderable Height, 
and Mountainous, with five Vulcano's, ~ 
making a moft hideous Noife like Thun- — 
der or Great Guns, and a Cloud procecd-_ 
ing from it, breaking into {mall Raz of 
Wid inftead of Water, and {melling like — 
Brimftone This aftonifhing Irruption 
caus’'d a great Harthquake in the faid Ifland, 
which threw down a great many Houfes — 
in the City of Angra and theadjacent Parts. © 
And in May following it was ftill burn-— 
ing with Fire and Smoke and roaring Noife. | 


Sions of arifing Tempefis, from the SUN, 


Moon, and STARS. 


F at Sun-rifing pale Satie feem to ap- 

pear in its Orb, and dazzle there, HO : 
Winds will enfue from the Sozth, 
Wind foon fhifting to that Point in oa 
ever Quarter it was before. 


If 
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If there appear fiery Spots, or thofe of. 
a Reddifh Colour, in the Sun upon its. 
Setting, much Wind will enfue fpeedily. 
And oftentimes a Red lowring Morning 
is the Forerunner of Wind. 

If the Moon blufhes, and is Redder 
than ufual, Winds are engendering, and 
Storms will arife. 

Alfo a Reddifh Circle about the Moon 
at the Full, denotes wuch Wind. 

Another Sign of arifing Tempefts, is. 
when the Brightnefs of the {maller Stars 
is on a fudden obfcur’d: For the Upper 
Regions of the Air perceive the Collection 
of the Matter of Tempefts and Winds be- 
fore the Air here below. Celi quidem 
Murmur non dubiam habet fi ignificationem, 
faysPuiny. And therefore the Obf{curing 
of the Smaller Stars, is a Sign of Tip 
pefts following. (Vid. Lord Bacon's In- 
quifitio de Ventis.) Thus again PLiny— 
Cum repenté STELLARUM Fuleor obfcura- 
tur, & id neque nubilo, neque caligine, 
Pluvia aut graves demunciantur Tempe- 
ftates. 

Alfo Mereors (or, as Common People 
call them, Stars-fhooting) {preading a 

2 . long 
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long Train of Light, fore-run Winds that 
will foon enfue. Thus VIRGIL ; 
Sepé etiam SrzLLAs, Vento impendente, videbis, 
Pracipites Ceelo labi, Noétifque per Umbram 
Flammarum longos a tergo albefcere tra€tus. 
L ¢ 
And oft before Tempeftuous Winds arife 
The Seeming-Srar s fall headlong from the Skies, 
And foooting thro’ the Darknefs, gild the Night 
With fweeping Glories, and long Trails of Light. 
Hence PLINY; | 
Difcurrere STELL# videntur interdum, Ventigue 
protinus fequuntur, in quorum Parte ita preefagivere. 
Si volitare plures Sr ELL videbuntur, quo ferun- 
tur albefcentes, Ventos ex iis Partibus nunciabunt. 
Aut fi curfitabunt, certos: Si id in pluribus Parti-~ 
bus fiet, inconftantes Ventos effundent. 


Siens of avifing Tempefts from the CLoups 
and SEA. 


C* MALL fcatter'd Croups in the 
Y South-Weft, that fly High, lie as it 
were in Ridges, and feem not to move, 
engender Winds, often producing Whirk 
winds. 
Puiny (Nat. Hift. L. xviii. c.79.) fays, 
Nuses cum fereno Ccelo feruntur, 4 quacunque 
Parte id fiet, expectentur Venti : Si eodem loco glo- 
babuntur, appropinquante Sore difcutientur. Et 
hoe fi ab Aguilone fiat, Ventos: Si ab Aufire, imbres 
| pore 
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portendent. Soxe Occidente fi ex utraque Parte 
ejus Coelum petent, Tempeftatem fignificabunt. 

Eft & Aquarum fignificatio. Mare fi tranquil- 
jum in portu a curfu ftabit, & murmuraverit intra 
fe, Ventum predicit. Littora Ripeque fi refonabunt 
tranquillo, a/peram Tempeftatem: Item Maris iphus 
tranquillo fonitus, Spu-mz-ve difperf@, aut Aquz 
bullantes. Sapé & filentio intumefcit Mare, flatuque 
altits folitd jam intra fe efle Ventes fatetur. 

1eh 

When Croups move about in a clear Sky, from 
what Quarter foever they come, you may expec? Winds. 
Uf they gather together in the fame Place, they will 
be difpers'd by the approaching Sun. And if thefe 
Croups come out of the Notth-Eaft, they foretel 
Wind: But out of the South, Rain. But if they 
come from either Quarter at Sun-fet, they foretel a 
Tempett. 

The WATERS likewife as well as the Skies, afford 
us Prognoftications of the Weather. If the Sea-Shoar 
be calm, and the Main troubled, it foretels Wind, 
But if the Shaars be troubled whilf there is a Calm at 
Sea, i forete/s a Severe Tempeft, as does the Noife 
of its Waves ina Calm, its Foam, and Bubbles. The 
Pulmones Marini (tho? accounted Senfelefs Fifbes) give 
Notice to Mariners of approaching Storms that wilt 
laft feveral Days. Often-times the Sea begins to be 
rough, and the Waves fwell and rife even. in a Calm, 
and there is a brifger Gale of Wind fiirring than ordi~ 
nary, which foews that there is a Tempeft arifing. 

Give me leave here to add another Sign 
of Tempefts atifing, and that is the Mur- 
muring Notfé of THunNpeER from the 


| North, J. igns 
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Signs of Tempefts Ceafing. 
Hafty Shower of Rain falling when 
the Wind has rag’d for fome Hours, 
foon allays it. 

If the Water ruckles much, and fre- 
quent Bubbles arife, the Storm is of a 
fhort Continuance. 

If the Bird, call’d the Halcyon or King- 
fifver, attempts the Seas when the Wind 
blows hard, ’tis a Sign of its abating. 

The merry Chirriping of Sates 
and Moles coming out. of their Holes, 
are Signs of Storms ceafing. 


Signs of THUNDER and LIGHTNING. 


T has been the Obfervation of thofe 

that have had many Years ‘Experience 
of the Weather, that when the Wind ‘in 
the Summer Time has been South two or 
three Days together, and it grows very 
Hot ; and when you fee Clouds arife with 
great White Tops like Towers, as if one 
Cloud were on the Top of another, and 
join’d together with Black on the Nether 
Side, that then it is like to be THUNDER 
and Rarn fuddenly in many Places... 
| If 
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If there arife two fuch Clouds with 
‘Thunder inthem, the one on the one Side 
of you, and the other on the other, then 
beware. 

Another Sign of approaching Thunder, 
are Meteors fhooting in the Night in Sum- 

‘mer-time, for they fhew the Air to be in- 
flam’d with much Heat, and confequently 
that Thunder and Lightning will enfue. 
+ Likewife many Chops and Clefts in the 
Ground, fhew that abundance of Nitrous 
and Sulphureous Vapours have been exhal’d 
from the Earth, and got up amongit the _ 
Clouds, and there being impatient of Re- 
ftraint, after long ftruggling, and rumbling, 
at laft take Fire and burft through with a 
great Noife, which we call TauNDER, and 
a fudden Flafh which we call Licutnine, 
which are both inftantaneous, tho’ the one 
is Seen before the other is Heard, becaufe 
the Senfe of Seeing is quicker than that 
of Hearing. | 

If no Clouds appear in fultry Weather, 
and the SuN fets Red and Fiery, great 
Flafhes will appear in the North and 
North-Weft, which is call’d Fuleetrum, 
or Lightning without Thunder 5 because 

meeting 
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meeting with no Oppofition, tho’ fpring- 
ing from the fame Caufe, the Noife is not 
heard. PLINY {ays, 

Cum AZ ftate vehementits tonuit quam fulfit, Ven- 
tos ex eA parte denunciat: Contra, fi minds tonuit, 
Imbrem. Cum fereno Ccelo Fulgetre erunt & Toni- 
trun, adhiemabit. Atrociflimé autem, cum ex omni- 
bus quatuor Partibus Ceeli fu/gurabit. Cum ab4guilone 
tantim, in pofterum Diem 4guam portendit.. Cum 
a Septentrione, Ventum eum. Cum ab 4u/tro, vel Coro, 
aut Favonio, Noéte Serena fulguraverit, Ventum & 
imbrem ex iifdem Regionibus demonftrabit. Fouitrua 
matutina Vextum fignificant, Jmbrem Meridiana. 

i. &. 

When in the Summer-time it Thunders more thax 
Lightens, from that Quarter you may expec? Winds : 
On the Contrary, when it Thanders lefs, you may ex- 
peci a Shower. When ina Quiet ir it both Than- 
ders and Lightens, it qill be Bad Weather : But very 
Bad when the Lightning comes from all the four Quar- 
ters of the Sky. When it comes only from the North- 
Fait, it foretels Rain the next Day. When tt comes 
fram the North, it foretels a North Wind. When in 
a Quiet Night the Lightning comes out of the South, 
North-Weft, or Weft, it foretels both Rain and Wind 
from thofe Quarters. “Thunder in a Morning fore- 
fels Wind ; at Noon, Rain. 

VERGIL) | 
At Bore@ de parte trucis cum Fulminat, & cum. 
Eurique Zephyrigue tonat Domus ; Omnia plenis 
Rura natant foffis, atque omnis Navita Ponto 
Humida vela legunt 


ve. But 
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But when the winged THunver takes bis Way 
From the cold North, and Eatt and Wet engage, 
And at their Frontiers meet with equal Rage, 

The Clouds are crufi’d, a Glut of gather’d Rain 
The hollow Ditches fills, and floats the Plain; ¢ 
4nd Sailors furl their dropping Sheets amain. 


Now the Caufe of Thunder and Light- 
ning allign’d by Dr. Wat Lis (Philo. 
Tranf: N° 231. p. 655.) is as follows —— 
Thunder and Lightning (lays he) are fo 
very like the Effects of fir'd Gun-powder, 
that we may reafonably judge them to pro- 
ceed from like Caufes. The principal In- 
gredients in Gun-powder are Nitre and 
Sulphur (the Admiflion of Chircoal be- 
ing chiefly to keep the Parts feparate for 
the better kindling of it). So that if we 
{uppofe in the Air, a convenient Mixture 
of Nitrous and Sulphureous Vapours, and 
thofe by Accident to take Fire, fuch Ex- 
plofion may weil follow, with fuch Noife 
and Light, as in the firing of Gyp- 
powder. And being once kindled it will 
run from Place to Place as the Vapours 
lead it, asina Train of Gun-powder, with 
like Effedis, 


O This 
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This L:xplofion, if High in the Air, and 
far from us, will do no Mifchief, or not 
confiderable; like a Parcel of Gun-powder 
fir'd in the open Air, where is nothing 
near to be hurt by it: But if near to us 
(or amongft us) it may kill Men or Cattle, 
tear Trees, fire Gun-powder, break Houtes, 
or the like ; as Gun-powder wou'd do in 
like Circumftances. This Nearnefs or 
Farnefs may be eftimated by the Diftance 
of Time between Seeing the Flafh of 
Lightning, and Hearing the Noife of 
Thunder. For tho’ in their Generation 
they be Simultaneous; yet (Light moving 
fatter than Sound) they come to Us fuc- 
ceflively. I have obferv’d that commonly, 
the Noife is about 7 or 8 Seconds after 
the Flafh (i. e. about Half a Quarter of a 
Minute); but fometimes much fooner, 
in a Second or two, or lefs than fo, and 
almoft immediately upon the F/afh. And 
at fuch Time, the Explofion muft needs 
be very near.us, or even amongft us. 
And in fuch Cafes, I have (more than 
once) prefag’d Mifchief, and it has hap- 
pend accordingly. 


Now; 
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Now, that there is in Lightning a Sul- 
phurous Vapour is manifeft from the Sw/- 
phurous Smell which attends it, and a 
Sultry Heat in the Air which is commonly 
a Forerunner of Lightning foon after. 
And that there is alfo a Nitrous Vapour 
with it, we may reafonably judge, be- 
caufe we do not know of any Body fo 
liable to a fudden and violent Explofion. 

Clouds \ike Woolly Fleeces appearing 
High, and moving Heavily, having in the 
Middle a Darkifh Pale, and the Edges 
White, carry SNow in them, which in 
Winter frozen in Sheets by Cold Eaff, 
North-Eaft, and North-Weft Winds, pref- 
fing hard on the Atmofphere (no longer 
able to bear them up) fhiver in the Fall 
and break into Flakes. If the Clouds be 
prefs’d nearer the Earth, the Vapours fo 
frozen are groffer, and the Flakes larger ; 
but more remote, thinner, and fo fall in 
little Flakes. 

The Sun’s looking Pale at its Rifing ; 
the much Lowing of CATTLE in the 
Fields ; the Croaking of RAVENS; and 
Birps flagging their Wings, are all Signs 
of approaching Snow. 

O 2 Mr. 
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Mr. Morton in his Nat. Hi. of 
Northamptonfbire, p. 348, fays, that there 
are fome previous Alterations in the lower 
Part of the Air upon the Approaches of 
a Thunder-Cloud, as there are before Rain 
and Snow; tho’ we have not any Weather- 
Glafics invented to difcover them, we are 
affur’d by the nicer Senfe and Sagacity that 
is infome Brute Animals, and particularly 
in fome of our Horfes, which before a 
Thunder-Cloud difcharges, will often fhake 
their Heads, turn about with great Uneafi- 
nefs ; but when the Clap is over, ity are 
Eafy as before. 


Signs of HAIL. 

E the Suw at its Rifing caft a glittering 

Light as if it reflected on fome Lucid 
Matter, tho’ few or no Clouds appear at 
that Time; the Vapours are condens’d in 
the Cold Region, and forerunning into 
Clouds that will f{catter violent Hart. 

If (in the Morning) the Lafern Skies, 
before the SuN-rifing, look Pale; and re- 
fraéted Rays appear in thick Clouds, great 
Storms of Hary will enfue to the great 


Damage of Corn and Fruits, 
Thus 
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Thus VIRGIL; 

Aut ubi fub Lucem denfa inter Nubila fefe 

Diverfi rumpent Radii, aut ubi pallda furget 

Tithoni croceum linquens Aurora cubile ; 

Heu, malé tum mitis defendet Pampinus Uvas, 

Tam multa in Teéis crepitans falit horrida 

GRANDO. 
je, C. 

Or if Aurora with Half-open’d Eyes, 

“And a Pale fickly Cheek, falute the Skies, 

How foall the Vine, with tender Leaves defend 
Her teeming Clufters, when the Storms defcend, 
When riddy Roofs and Tiles can fcarce avail 
To bar the Ruin of the ratling HAL. 

PLiny fays, 

Si Cacumina Montium gravida fient, Nube candi- 
cante (quod vocant Tempeftatem Albam) GRAND O 
imminebit. 

If the Clouds look Fleecy, Dusky, White 
inclining to Yellow, and move but Heavi- 
ly, tho’ the Wind be pretty Rough, the 
Vapours compofing them are engender'd 

and frozen, and ratling HAIL enfues. 
If the Clouds appear of a Whitifh Blues 
and expand much, it will be fmall Hain 
or Drifling (z.e. frozen Mifts) ; for that 
happens in the Winter or Spring, when it 
cannot be carried High enough to be con- 
dens’d by a greater Quantity of Cold, be- 
caufe the refratted Rays of the Sun are 
but 
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but weak, and this appears by a Curdling — 
in the Clouds as they Rife, and in Appear- 
ance expand themfelves. 

White Clouds in the Summer-time are 
aSign of Ha1x, but in Winter-time they 
are a Sign of Snow, efpecially when 
we perceive the Air to be a little Warm, 
occaiton’d by fome Warm Eruptions out of | 
the Clouds. 

The Reverend and Learned Mr. Saux 
(in his Hift. and Philofoph. Account of 
the Barometer) gives this ingenious Ac- 
count of the Formation of SNow and 
HAIL, p. 23.-—~ Out of the Magazines 
of Vapours floating and fupported in the 
Air (according to the different Changes 
they undergo from the Seafon of the ved 
the Temper of the Winds, and the Warmth 
or Coldnefs of the Superior Regions) the 
{everal Kinds of Aqueous Meteors are 
form’d and fupplied, which under fo many 
different Appearances fall back upon the 
Surface of the Earth. Such Vapours as 
are raisd by the declining SuN, or hang 
near the Surface of the Earth, being con- 
dens'd by the Coldnefs of the Nights, in- 
the Summer fall back in Dews, and in 


the 
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the Winter in Hoar Frofts. In what we 
calla Black Froft, either the Rife of Va- 
pours is quite intercepted, or rather they 
are rais’d too High to be reach’d and pre- 
cipitated by the Cold below. When the 
Vapours approaching nearer to each other, 
are frozen in the Clouds, and broken by 
the Refiftance and Fluctuations of the Air, 
or the Cold Winds pafling thro’ them, 
they then fall down in Flakes of SNow. 
When the Vapours are beginning to run 
into {mall Drops, and are precipitated by 
the Cold Above, before they are compleat- 
ly form’d, they then fall down in Mi/ling 
Rains, or if frozen, in S/eet. Andas the 
ordinary Drops of Raz, freezing in their 
Defcent, form Ha1L; fo whenever they 
happen afterwards in their further Defcent 
downwards, to pafs thro’ a Cloud of Snow, 
they encreafe in Bulk, and gathering, in 
4 Literal Senfe, as a Snow-ball, form thofe 
larger Hail-ftones (of fix or more Inches 
in Circumference) of which we often read, 
and fometimes with Surprize Adniere and 
Obferve. FF 


Now 
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Now as to the Caufe or Generation 
of Hai (which is very often an Attendant 
of Thunder and Lightning) Dr. Watts 
(in Phelof: Tranf. N° 231. p. 657) gives 
us this Account —— ’Tis well known ({ays 
he) in our Artificial Congelations, that a 
Mixture of Sow and Nitre (or even com- 
mon Salt) will caufe a prefent and ve- 
ty fudden Congelation of Water. And 
the fame in Clouds may caufe that of 
FHail-fiones. And the rather, becaufe 
there feems fomewhat like Sxow, rather 
than Ice, in the midft of them. And as 


to thofe in particular fo very large (as to 


weigh Half a Pound, or three Quarters of 
a Pound) fuppofing them to fall from fo 
ereat a Height, as ’tis manifett they did by 
the Violence of their Fall; ’tis very pof= 
fible, that, tho’ their firft Concretion, up- 
on their fudden Congelation, might be but 
moderately Great as in other Haz/, yet in 
their long Defcent, if the Medium thro’ 
which they fall were alike inclin’d to Con- 
gelation, they might receive a great Ac- 


ceflion to their Bulk, and divers of them | 


incorporate into one. 


Signs 
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Signs of Cold and frofty Weather. 


HE Sun’s Setting Red in a Mift; 
and broaderthan ufual, and a White 
Fog creeping low in Marfhy Ground, fhew 
the Air is condenfing into Co/d. 
The Moon fhining Bright, with fharp 
Horns after the Change, fhews the Air is 


-rarifying, and that Cold Winds will foon 


fet in to freeze the Earth, 

Alfo the Stars looking Bright and 
twinkling much, denote a Cold Air, en- 
sendering Frofts. | 

The Sky feeming fuller of Stars than 


uufual, and the Wind fuddenly fhifting to 


the Haff, or North-Ea/t, after the Change 


of the Moon, in the Winter; denotes a 


fettling Frost of long Continuance. 


Sea-Pyes flocking from Salt to Frefh 
Waters ; alfo Starlings, Meldefares, and 
other Birds of a Hot Nature, hafVning in 
great Flocks. from the Northern to the 
Southern Climates ; and Swallows going 
away fooner than ufual, denote a Cold 


Season to enfue. 


P Thus 
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Thus Mr. DryvDeENn inhis Hind and 


‘Panther 3 
The Swallows (privileg’d above the reft 
Of ail the Birds, as Man’s familiar Gueft) 
Purfue the Sum in Summer brifk and bold, 
Lut wifely foun the perfecuting Cold. 
When frowning Skies begin to change their Cheat 
And Time turns up the wrong Side of the Year, 
They feek a better Heav’'n and warmer Climes. 
But whether Upward to the Moon they go, \ 


al 


Or dream the Winter out in Caves Below, 

Or hawk at Flies elfewhere, concerns us not to know- 

Ow/s Hooping Often with a Lowder 
Note than ufual, in the Winter-time, fig- 
nify approaching Frost. 

Likewife Little Clouds hovering Low in. 


the North, when none‘appear any where © 


elfe, fore-run Cold freezing Winds and 
Snow.  Puiny fays, 

Arcus cam funt duplices, Plyvias nunciant : a 
Pluvits, Serenitatem non perindé certam. 

Circuli novi circa Sidera aliqua, Pluviam. 

ie. 

| Lhe Rain-bows being of two Sorts, foretel Rain: 
But from Rain you can’t fo eajily prognofticate Fair 
Weather. 


New Circles about fome of the Stars, are Signs of — 


Rain. 


The Sun’s looking Waterifh at its Ri- — 


fing, is one Sign that the Frost will 
oO re) 
break. Alfo 
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Alfo the Sun’s Setting in Bluifh Clouds, 
and cafting refracted Rays into them is 
another, 

The Srars looking Dull upon the 
Matter, and the Moon’s Horns blunted, 
bid the FRosT prepare to be gone. 

The Wiwnop having held long, and ex- 
tremely fhifting, brings a Relaxation, if 
not a thorough Thaw. 

When the Air is either intenfively | 
Cold, or intenfively (2. e. exceflively) Hot, 
*tis feldom lafting : Therefore when the 
Air in the Summer-time is intenfively 
Hot, we fay, Jt zs too Hot to Hold: So 
likewife when the 4r in the Winter- 
time is intenfively Cold, we may fay, “Zzs 
too Cold to Hold: Becaufe Nullum Vio- 
Tentum eft diuturnum, Nothing that is 
Violent is laftine. 


Signs of Hard Winters. 


ORD Bacon’s Prognofticks of Hard 
4 Winters, areas follow : 

The Predictions of Cold and Long 
Winters, and Hot and Dry Summers, 
ate good to be known, as well for the 

P 2 Difcovery 
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Difcovery of the Caufes, as for divers 
 Provifions. If Wanfcot or Stone, that 
have been ufe to Sweat (as they call it) 
be more Dry in the Beginning of Winter, 
or the Drops of Eaves of Houfes come 
down more flowly than they ufe to do, it 
portends a Hard and krofty Winter. The | 
Caufe is, for that it fhewsan Inclination of | 
the Air to Dry Weather, which in 7zm- 
ter is ever join’d with mice P| 
Generally a Motif? and Cold Summer — 
portends a Hard Winter. The Caufe is, — 
for that the Dina of the Earth are not 
diflipated in the Summer by the Sun, and — 
{fo they rebound upon the Winter. | 
A Hat and Dry Summer, and efpeci- 
ally if the Heat and Drought extend far — 
in September, portends an Open Beginning — 
of W inter, and Cold to fucceed towards 
the latter Part of the Winter, and the Be- 
ginning of the Spring. For till then the — 
former Heat and Drought bear the Sway, 
and the Vapours are not fufficiently mul- 
tiply'd. Puiny fays, 
Autumni Serenitas Ventofam veto facit, 


Be. 


4 Mild Avtumn foretels a Hard Winter. 
But 
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But an Open and Warm Winter por- 
tends a Hot and Dry Summer : For the 
Vapours difperfe into the Winter Showers ; 
whereas Cold and Froft keep them in, and 
tranfport them into the late Spring and 
Summer following. 

Cold Dews, and Morning Rymes about 
St. Bartholomew-tide, and Hoar-Frofts 
in the Morning about Michaelmas-tide, 
foretel a Hard Winter. 

Other Signs of a Hard Winter may be 
fetch’d from the CLouDs and STARS, 

Thus PLINY; 


Si anté Sorrs-Ortum Nuses globabuntur, Hye- 
mem Afperam denunciabunt. 

Sunt in Signo Cancri due STELL#® parve, Afelli 
appellate, exiquum inter illas fpacium obtinente 
Nubeculé quam Prejepe appellant: Hac cum Ceelo 


-fereno apparere defierit, atrox Hyems fequitur. Si al- 


teram earum Aguiloniam caligo abftulit, Au/ter feevit : 
Si Aufirinam, Aquila. 
lose 
If the Crouns gather before Sun-Rifing, they 
foretel a Hard Winter. 
There are in the Sign of Cancer two little STARS 
cal’d Afelli, and a little Cuoun, that they call Pree- 


fepia, takes up a fmall Space between them : This 


Croup, when it difappeats in a clear Sky, is a Sign 
of aHard Winter. If one of thofe little Srars that 
points towards the North be obfcur’d, the South- Wind 

will 
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will be boifterous : Lf the other that points towards - 
the South be abfcur’d, then the North-Wind will be 
boifterous. 2 


Other Signs of a Hard Winter we have 
from Birps. Migratory Birds, that ufe 
to change Countries at certain Seafons, if 
they come Earlier, do thew the Tempera- 
ture of Weather according to that Coun- 
try from whence they came : as the Wjn- 
ter Birds (namely Woodcocks, Felde~— 
fares, Snipes, &c.) if they come Earlier, ~ 
and out of the Northern Countries, with 
us foretel Cold Winters. And if it be in 
the fame Country, then they fhew aTem- 
perature of Seafon like that Seafon from 
which they come, as Swallows, Night- 
zngales, Cuckoes, Marlots, and Batts, that 
come towards Summer, if they come Early, 
foretel a Hot Summer. 

It is an Obfervation among Country 
People, That thofe Years, in which we 
have Store of Feps and Haws, do come 
monly portend Cold Winters ; and they 
afcribe it to Providence, that reaches to 
the Prefervation of Birds in fuch Sea- 
fons. The Natural Caufe alfo may be the 
Want of Heat and Abundance of Moifture 

in 
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in the precedent Summer, which puts forth 
thofe Fruits, and muft needs leave great 
Quantity of Cold Vapours not diflipated, 
which caufes the Cold of the enfuing 
Winter. 

Some People make their Obfervations 
from Nut-TREES: If in the Beginning 
of the Year they Fiower much, it foretels 
a Plentiful Harvett, ee p! Autumn, and a 
Cold Winter. 

Other nice Prognofticators make ieee 
Obfervations cons what they call Oak- 
AppxLeEs, which are the Galls and Balls 
or Excrefcences found on the Leaves and 
Branches of divers Vegetables, {uch as the 
Oak, the Willow, and the Briar ; and alfo 
on fome Plants,as Nettles, Ground-Ivy, &c. 
Thefe Balls are a Repofitory to a particu- 
lar Sort of Infe& all the Winter in its In- 
fant Vermicular State ; for the Eggs laid 
up and hatch’d the Summer eRe do not 
come to mature Infects till the Spring fol- 
lowing. « In the Autumn thefe Balls fall 
. down with their Leaves to the Ground, 
and the Infect inclos’d in them is there 
fene’d againft the Winter Frofts : And then 
is the Time for making Obferyations. If 

they 
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they are found to be Dry, they are faid to » 


foretel a Dry Winter ; if Moift, a Wer — 


Winter ; if early Ripe, a very Sharp Win- 
ter will quickly follow. But if. you cur 
thefe Balls and find no Infe€ts within, it 
denotes a Scarcity ot the Fruits of the 
Earth the enfuing Year. For commonly 
a great H/y-Year proves a creat Fruvit-Year, 
both being owing to the kind influence of 
the Sun, which by its Congenial Warmth 
both brings to Perefection the Eggs of In- 


fects, and brings to Maturity the Fruits of 


the Ground. 


I fhall mention but one more Obferva« | 


tion and Prognoftic of a Hard Winter, 
and that is your Igneous METEORS, call’d 
Tenes Fatui. Thete are weak Exhalations 
kindled by a violent Motion in a Cold 
Night, embodied as it were in Bladders, 
receiving their Motion from that of the 
‘Air ; fo that when thefe Noturnal Lu- 
minaries, moving in the Loweft Regions 


of the Air, meet with any Man, they are 


apt to follow his Motions, and fo lead 
him out of the Way, and therefore call’d 
Ignes Fatui, becaufe they make Fools of 
People. 

Now 
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Now when thefe Exhalations rife much, 
which they do in Marfhy Grounds, towards’ 
the Beginning of Winter, they foretel a2 
Hard Winter, but a fruitful Summer, 
becaufe the Hovering of thefe Mezeors 
near the Earth, fhews that the Air is con- 
denfing and growing cold, which Cold- 
nefs hinders the Afcenfion of the Vapours, 
and keeps the Earth warm in the Winter, 
by incruftating its Superficies with gentle 
Frofts, and as it were carefully locking 
up its Unétious, Nitrous, and Fertile Parts, 
and keeping them from Evaporation. 
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H IPPOCRATES {ays, If the Year prové 

to be for the moft part Dry, acute 
Fever muft be expected. The Reafon of 
which is plain, for by exceflive Dry Wea- 
ther, the Body is’ drained of its natural 
Moifture, fo that nothing remains behind 
but Vifcid and Dry Humours, unfit for 
Circulation. The Tubu of the Skin 
are parch’d up, and Perfpiration hinder‘d; 
whence proceed innumerable Diftempets; 
Inflammations and acute Fevers. 


Q 3 
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If the Winter Seafon (fays the fame 
Author) be Dry and Cold, and the Spring 
Raimy, and fubject to Southerly Winds, 
it muft neceflarily fall out that in Sum- 
mer, acute Fevers, Rheums in the Eyes, 
and bloody Fluxes happen, efpecially to 
thofe who are of a Moift Conftitution. 
The Reafon of which is this, By great 


Drinefs and Cold, the Secretory Ducts are 


contracted, and the Liquids grow vifcid, 
becaufe Perfpiration is hereby hinder’d. 
For too great Cold hinders Perfpiration, 
and contracts the Fibres as much as too 
great Heat. Which Vifcidity, being dif- 
foly’d and fomented by the fupervening 
Moift Seafon, is difpos’d to Putrefaction. 
+ But ifsthe Winter be Southerly, Hot, 
and Rainy, and the Spring Northerly and 
Dry, then it is often an Occafion of Abor- 
tions in Women, or elfe the Production 
of Weak and Difeas’d Children : To others 
an Occafion of Bloody-Fluxes, and In- 
flammation of Eyes: And to Old People, 
Rheums and Catarrhs, which fhortly kill 
them. For by juchan unfeafonableWarmth 
and Rain, the Bodies, e{pecially of Wo- 
men, are render’d Lax, Heavy and Infirm. 

And 
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And this is the Reafon why {uch a Seafon 
is fo pernicious both to very Young and 
Old People. But Middle- ag’d People may 
Overcome it, by the Help 6E their {trong 
eebinictiwoh' to digeft fuch Vifcid and Pit 
trid Humours, as are occafion’d by fuch a 
Heavy Air. 

If the Summer be Dry and the Wind: 
Northerly, but the Autumn Rainy, and 
the Wind Southerly, then violent Pains in 
the Head, Coughs, Hoarfnefs, and Rheums, 
and to ae Confumptions, are to be ex- 
pected in the Winter following. For by 
the Cold of the Summer and Heat of Au- 
tumn, Human Bodies grow Coftive, Per- 
fpiration is obf{truGed, and in Time the 
Upper Parts of the Body, efpecially the 
Head, are over-charg’d with Vifcid Hu- 
mours, which are the Caufes of fuch Dj- 
{tempers of the Head and Lungs. | 

My Lord Bacon fays, it has been bb: 
ferv’d, that thofe Years are Peftilential and 
Unwholefome, when there are great Num-' 
bers of Frogs, Iles, and Locuffs, &c. 
The Caufe is plain, for that thofe Crea- 
tures being ingender’d of Putrefaéion, 
when they abound they fhew a great Dif 
i) Q2 pofition 
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pofition of the Air to breed Difeafes. But 
here this Great Naturaliff exr’ds for Spon- 
taneous and Equivocal Generation is a 
Doé@trine long fince exploded. Omnia ex 
Ovis ; No Animals but from Eggs. Pu- 
trefaction has no Seeds of Life in it felf, 
How then can it give Life ? Ni/ dat quod 
in fe non habet. | 

He tells us likewife, that it was obferv’d 


in the Great Plague in 1665, that there | 


were feen in divers Ditches and Low 
Grounds about London, many Toads that 
had Tails two or three Inches long at leaft, 
whereas Foads ufually have no Tails at 
all; which argues a great Difpofition to 
Putrefaction in the Soil and Air. Here 
I fuppofe this Great Man impos’d upon, 
and to have have taken his Long-tazl’d 
Toads upon Truft ; and we may fuppofe 
the Impofer had never feen any Tadpoles 
before. | 

‘To this fufpicious Story of Toads, give 
me leave to add a true Story of Locufts in 


the Time of Plague. The Plague happens _ 


frequently in the Country of the Coffacks, 


ot Ukrani (in the Southern Parts of the ~ 


States of Poland) where, in dry Sum- 
. pas | mers, 
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mers, they are infefted with fuch Swarms 
of Locu/fts, driven thither by an Eaft or 
South-Eaff Wind, that they darken the 
Air in the faireft Weather, and devour 
all the Corn of that Country, laying their 
Eggsin Autumn, and then dying: But the 
Eggs, of which every one lays two or 
three Hundred, hatching the next Spring, 
produce again fuch a Number of Locu/ts, 
that then they do more Mifchief than be- 
fore, unlefs Rains fall, which kill both 
Eggs and Infects, or unlefs a ftrong North 
or North-Weft Wind arife, which drives 
them into the Euxzne Sea. - 

I fhall only fubjoin one Account more 
of an odd Sort of Maggots found in the 
Time of Plague, given by Dr. M. LisTER 
(Phil. Tranf: N, 160. p. 595.) —— In the 
Harveft-time 1666. (fays he) the Sicknefs 
then raging at Cambridge, at Baffenburn 
in Cambridgefbire, there were Millions of 
Maggots on the Corn Lands ; and in their 
Barns too, the Floor woud be coverd 
with them that fell from the Carts. The 
Maggots were about half an Inch long; 
no thicker than a Pigean’s Feather, of a 
White Colour, fomewhat fhaded with an 


Lfabella 
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Lfabella or faint yellowith Stripes, the 
Length of the Worm: they had fourteen 
Feet, after the manner of many Cater- 
pillars, and I was almoft confident would 
have produc’d fome fort of Mfoth. took 
up about a Score of them and put them 
into a Box; but they immediately offend- 
ed me with an ungrateful and {trong Stink, 
which yet is not ufual to the Caterpillars- 


kind. After two Days 1 rid my {elf of — 


them, and only obferv’d, that the Excre- 
ments Which they voided, were little hard 
Pellets, of pure white Flour like that 
of Barley. | 
Some Years after this there was fuch a 
Swarm of certain fort of Infeéts in New- 
tingland, that for the Space of 200 Miles 
they poifon’d and deftroy’d all the Trees 
of the Country, there being found innu- 
merable little Holes in the Ground out of 
which thofe Infeéfs broke forth in the 
Form of Maggots, which turn’d into Flies 
that had a kind of Tail or Sting which 
they ftruck into the Tree, and thereby en- 
venom’d and kill’d it. 
Another Sign of the Peftilential Infe@ion 
of the Air, and confequently of Sickly 
Scafons, 
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Seafons, is the Roots in the Earth, fuch 
as Carrots and Parfnips, which have been 
obferv’d to be more Sweet and Lufcious 
in Infectious Years than others. 

Other Signs of Peftilential Seafons we 
have from Great and Early Heats in 
the Spring-time (particularly in May) with- 
out Winds. 

A Dry March and a Dry May, portend 
a wholfome Summer, if there be a Showry 
April between ; but otherwife it is a Sign 
of a Pefizlential Year. And generally 
Years with little Wind or Thunder por- 
tend the fame. 

Great Droughts in Summer, lafting till 
toward the End of Auguff, and fome 
gentle Showers upon them, and then fome 
Dry Weather again, do portend a Pe/fi- 
ential Summer the Year following : for 
about the End of Augu/f all the Sweetness 
of the Earth which goes into Plants and 
Trees is exhal’d (and much more if the 
Auguft be Dry) fo that nothing then can. 
break forth of the Earth but a grofs Va- 
pour, which is apt to corrupt the Air ; 
and that Vapour by the firft Showers, if 
they be gentle, is releas’d, and comes forth 

| 3 abun= 
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abundantly. Therefore they that come 
abroad foon after thofe Showers, are 
commonly taken with Sicknefs. And in 
Africa no body will ftir out of Doors — 
after the Firft Showers. But if the Showers 
come vehemently, then they rather wath 
and fill the Earth, than give it leave to 
break forth prefently. But if Dry Weather _ 
come again, thén it fixes and continues 
the Corruption of the Air upon the Firft 
Showers begun, and makes it of 2/4 Influ- 
ence even to the next Summer, except 
very Frofty Weather difcharge it, which 
feldom fucceeds fuch Droughts. 

The Leffler Infections of the Smal/-pox; 
Purple-Fevers and Agues in the Summer 
precedent, and hovering all Winter, do 
portend a great Peffzlence in the Summer 
following : for Putrefaction does not atife 
to its Height at once. 

My Lord Bacon advifes this Experi+’ 
ment, to lay a Piece of Raw Flefh of 
Fifb in the open Air for Trial, and if it 
Putrefy quickly, ’tis a Sign of a Difpofition 
in the Air to Putrefattion. And becaufé' 
you cannot be inform’d, whether the Pz- 
trefaction be quick or latey except you' 

compare 
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compare this Experiment with the like 
Experiment in another Year ; it were not 
amifs in the fame Year, and at the fame 
Time, to lay one Piece of Flefh or Fith 
in the Open Air, and another of the fame 
Kind and Bignefs within Doors: For I 
judge (fays he) that if a General Difpo- 
fition be in the Air to Putrefy, the Fleth 
or Fifh will fooner Putrefy Abroad where 
the Air is ftronger and has more Power, 
than in the Houfe where it is weaker and 
has lefs, being many ways Correéted. And 
this Experiment wou’d be beft made about 
the End of March ; for that Seafon is the 
likelieft to difcover what the Winter has 
done, and what the Summer following 
will do upon the Air, And becaufe the 
Air no doubt receives great Tin@ure and 
Infufion from the Earth, ’twere good re 
try that Experiment of raw Flefh both up: 
on a Stake of Wood and upon the Super. 
ficies of the Earth, fays my Lord Bacon. 

But there is a more Modern Experiment 
than this, and that is by tying a Bit of Raw 
Flefh to the Tail of a Paper Kite, and keep- 
ing it up a great Height in the Air for a 
confiderable Time, | 

R tb 
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It has been noted by the Ancients, that 
Southern-Winds blowing much without 
Rain, do caufe a Feverifh Difpofition of 
the Air ; but with Rain, not. The Caufe 
is, for that Southern-Winds do of them- 
felves qualify the Air to be apt to caufe 
Fevers ; but when Showers are join’d, 
they do refrigerate in part, and check 
the Sultry Heat of the Southern Wind. — 
Therefore this holds not in the Sea- — 
Coafts, becaufe the Vapours of the Sea 
without Showers, do refrefh. 

The Caufe aflign’d to Malignant Epi- 
demical Difeafes, particularly the Plague, 
by the Ingenious and Learned Dr. MEaD, 
is a Hot and Moift Temperament of the 
Air, which isobfervy’d by HIPPOCRATES, 
GALEN, and the General Hiftories of Epi- 
demical Difeafes, to attend thofe Diftem- 
pers. Vid. Mean of Poi/ons, Eflay V. 
p. 161. But indeed (fays the Reverend 
and Ingenious Mr. DER HAM, in his 
P hy fico-T heol.) whether the Caufe be this, 
or Poifonous, Malignant Exhalations (as 
others think) the Winds are however very 
_ falutiferous in fuch Cafes, in Cooling the 
Air, and difperfing and driving away the 

Moift 
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Moift or Peftzferous Vapours. It is well 
obfery’d (in my Lord Howa rR p’s Voyage 
to Conftantinople) that at Vienna they have 
frequent Winds, which if they ceafe long 
in Summer, the P/ague often enfues : So 
that it is now grown into a Proverb, That 
if Auftria be not Windy, it is fubject to 
Contagion. BowuNn of Wind, p. 213. 

From fuch Commotions of the Air (fays 
Mr. DERHAM) | imagine it is, that at 
Grand-Cairo theP lague immediately ceafes 
as foon as the N7/e begins to overflow ; 
altho’ Mr. Boye attributes it to Nitious 
Corpufcles. Determ. Nat. Effluv. ch. 4. 

Nulla enim propemodum Regio eft, que non ha- 
beat aliquem Fiatum ex fe nafcentem, & circa fe ca- 
dentem. 

Comets likewife are reckon’d amongft 
the Signs of Peftilential Seafons. For 
Comets confifting of a vaft Quantity of 
Hot and Fiery Exhalations, upon their Ex- 
piration corrupt the Air with Poifonous 
Infection, which infects the Bodies of Men 
and Beafts with Mortal Diftempers ; and is 
not without Reafon accounted the Natural 
Caufe of Wars and Commotions in the 
verlag ; thefe Hot Exhalations béing too 

R 2, apt 
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apt to heat and blow up the Choleric Tem- 
pers of Men to Anger and Contention. 
Thus Vir Gi Lib. x, 

‘Non Secis ac liquid fi quando notte ComeT# 
Sanguinei lugubre rubent, aut Str1us Ardor: 
Ile Sztim Morbofque ferens mortalibus zegris 
Nafcitur, & levo contriftat lumine Coelum. 

i.e, 

Thus blazing Camets in the Night appear __ 
In Sanguine Fires, and thus the threatning STAR 
Of Sirius fills the Air with difmal Lights, 

And anxious Men withPlagues and Famines frighis. 
MILTON continues, 

-— 4 Comer that Fill his horrid Hair 
Shakes Peftilence and War. 


EARTH-QUAKES likewife are fometimes 


Forerunners of Peftilential Seafons ; by 
fending out great Quantities of Noxious 
Exhalations. Dr. WIN CLER gives an Ac- 
count of a Murrain in Switzerland, that 
he thinks was occafion’d by three diftin@ 
Earthquakes that happen’d in the Space of 
one Year, On the Borders of Italy (fays 
he) a Murrain infefted the Cattle ; which 
{pread farther into Switzerland, the Ter- 
ritories of Wertemberg, and over other 
Provinces, and made great Deftruétion 
among them. The Contagion feem’d to 
propagate it {lf in the Form of a Blue 

Mif, 
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Miff, that fell upon thofe Paftures where 
the Cattle graz’d, infomuch that Herds re- 
turn’d home Sick, and moft of them died 
away in 24 Hours, | 

To conclude this Chapter : The Signs 
and Forerunners of the Plague, accord- 
ing to LuDovicus GaRDINIUS, and 
EBERHARDUS GOCKELIUS, are as 
follow : i 

1. If Spring and Summer have been too 
Moift ; if Winter and Autumn too Wet, 
and not Cold enough, 

2. If the South-Winds have blown 
without Tempefts or Hurricanes. 

3. If the 4ir, for fome Time together, 
changes often in a Day, and is fometimes 
Hot, and then Cold, now Cloudy and then 
Clear; yet the Clouds hang low, the Air 
is Sultry, and the Heavens threaten Rain 
Without any falling. , 

4. If there be an extravagant Quantity 
of Stinking Atoms, Infetts, or Animals, 
as of Flies, Frogs, Snakes, Locufts, ec. 
Or if Birds retreat to folitary Places and 
forfake their Nefts. 

5. If Famine happen, or there be too 
great Plenty of corrupted Meats: Or if 

a Na- 
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a Nation. be afflicted. with Troubles and 
Poverty, that may throw them into a Con. 
fternation : Or if Wars have been among 
them, and their Dead lie unburied. 

6. If unufual Fires or Comets have ap- 
pear ’d in the Sky, or ftrange Meteors feen, 
in the Air, making great Alterations in 
Natural Bodies. . 

7. If Small-pox, Putrid Fevers, and 
fuch-like Contagious Difeafes reign, where- 
by the Air is often Corrupted. 

8, If the P/ague rages in a neighbouring 
Country, we are to be fearful of its {pread- 
ing Influence, fince ‘tis eafy to be com- 
municated either by Air, infected Goods, 
or Perfons. 

For Contagion. is produc’d by an Effi- 
cient Caufe ; “hich Efficient Caufe is either 
4 Baatiboen Putrefa@tion or Peftilential 
Infection of the Air, which ads Internally 
and Externally upon a Human Body, either 
by entring the Pores, or pafling the Con- 
tagious Particles into the Lungs, and fo 
communicating its deadly Ferment to the 
Blood and Humours. 


Signs 
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T the Rife of the Riyer Kennet in 
£% Wilts, which is betweenWeft- Kennet 
and Overton, there are Stones like Rocks 
(from whence there is a Village call’d 
Rock-ley) between which there fometimes 
breaks out Water on a fudden in the man- 
ner of a Land-Flood, which the Common 
_ People call Hunger-bourn (i.e. a Rivulet 
of Hunger) becaufe it is commonly the 
Prognoftic of Great Scarcity, fays Ca m- 
DEN. Thar the fudden Eruption of Springs 
in Places where they ufe not always to run, 
fhou’d be a Sign of DEARTH, is no Won- 
der, fays Dr. CHILDREY. For thefe uns 
ufual Eruptions (which in Kent they call 
Nail-bourns) are caus'd by extreme Gluts 
of Kain, or lafting Wet Weather, and 
never happen but in Wet Years (witnefs 
the Year 1648, when there were many of | 
them); in which Years Wheat and moft 
other Grain thrive not well (for a certain 
Reafon) and therefore a DEARTH {ucceeded 
the Year following. The Country Proverb 
in Kent is, That Drought never makes a 

DEARTH; 
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DeartH 3 which was fufficiently verify’d — 


in the Years 1654 and 1655 when (after 
that lafting Drought that began in 1651, 
and continu’d till 1655} the Price of Wheat 


: 
| 
: 


fell to 1s. 6d. a Bufhel, and other Grain — 


proportionably. And to our Purpofe, very — 


remarkable it was in the Year 1654, that 


feveral Springs and Rivulets, were quite — 


dry’d up byreafon of the precedentDrought, 
which rag’d moft in 1651-52-53. As the 
Head of the Stour that rifes near Eltham 
in Kent, and runs thro’ Canterbury, was 
Dry for the Space of fome Miles ; and the 
like happen’d in the Stream that crofles 
the Road-way between Sztting-bourn and 
Canterbury at Ofpring near Feverfham, 
which at other Times ran with a plentiful 
Current, but then wholly fail’d, like the 
Brooks in I/rael in Ahab’s Time. 

There js likewife near St. Alban’s in 
Hertford{bire a Brook call’d Wenmere or 
Womere, which never breaks out but it 
foreruns DEARTH and Scarcity of Corn. 


The Rifing of a Bourn or Stream near 


Croyden in Surrey prefages DEARTH or 
the Plague ; and it has been obfervd 


to fall out fo. The Rifing of Bourns in 


Places 
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Places where they run not always, is caus’d 
_ by great Wet Years, which (according to 
HIPPOCRATES) are generally the moft 
Sickly ; and if they prove Hot as well as 
Wet (becaufe Heat and Moifture are the 
great Difpofers to Putrifa&tion) they prove 
alfo Malignant, and for the moft part 
Peftilential. And the Reafon why the 
Rifing of this Bourn does not always pre- 
fage the Plague, is becaufe all Wet Years 
do not prove Hot. 

The Reverend and Ingenious Mr: Mor- 
TON (in his Nat. Hi/t. of Northamptonfb. 
p- 320.) mentions a {mall Spring of the 
Temporary Kind, that prefages Dearth: 
It is of great Note with the Vulgar, and 
is call’'d Marvel-jike Spring in Boughton 
Field, about two Bows-fhoot from Bramp- 
ton-Bridge nigh King/thorp Road. Ie 
never runs pide in mighty Gluts of Wet : 
and whenever it does, is thought Omi- 
nous by the Country People, who from 
the Breaking-out of that Spring, are wont 
to prognofticate Dearth or the Death of 
fome Great Perfon, or very Troublefome 
Times. It did not run when I was there, 
on Offober 22. 1703. but the foregoing 
3 S Winter 
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Winter it did, and had not run before of 
two Years. That Winter was a very wet 
One, and obfervable for the Breaking-out 
of fuch Springs as thefe. 

There are likewife feveral Pools in 
Staffordfbire that prefage a DEARTH, 
either by Rifing or Overflowing : Such is 
Mofs-Pool near Moreton in the Parith of 
Aldridge ; the Rifing of the former, and 
the Exundation of the latter (which gene- 
rally at other Times is almoft Dry) being 
taken for certain Signs of a DEARTH of © 
Corn. But the moft famous is Hungry- 
Pit, not far from Billington, which pre- — 
di@s Scarcity by its Rife upon Sticks 
fet upright in the Mud, which the People 
place there every one for their own par- 
ticular Obfervations; fore-judging the Rife 
ot Fall of Corn in Markets by the Rife or 
Fall of the Water on’ thefe Sticks, and fo 
either Keeping or Vending it accordingly : 
wherein it fo little regards the Quality of 
the Weather, that it overflows fometimes 
in the greateft DRouGurTs. By which 
Remarks fome have advanc’d their For- 
tunes confiderably. The Reafon of this 
Dr. Plot refolves into the Mediation of 
Springs, But 
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But of all the Signs of SCARCITY and 
DEARTH, your violent Earthquakes are 
the fureft. For the Earth having emitted 
fo much of its fertile Qualities in fuch vio- 
lent Evaporations, a SCaRciry mutt 
enfue not only for the Prefent, but for 
fome Years After. 
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OME that have been very Curious 

Obfervers of the Weather, have laid 
down this as a pretty good Rule to be en- 
fur’d of the Weather for four or five Days 
together (if a Man was to goa Journey 
or fo) and not fail one time in ten; which 
is this, When the Wind has been in the 
North, ot North-Eaff, two Days with- 
out Rain, and continues in the fame Point 
the third: Day, then one may venture to 
go a Journey, if the Air be clear: Be- 
caufe one may wait a Month or two fora 
Week of Fair Weather together, and not 
have it. Therefore this Rule is of Ufe 
every Week for a fingle Day or two. 
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Signs of the Weather from the Weather- 
Llaffes. 


"HE principal Obfervations made up- 

on the Barometer by the Learned 

Dr. HALLEY (Philof: Tranf: N° 181.) 

from the different Heights of Mercury at 
feveral times, are thefe ; 

The Firft is, That # Calm Weather, 
when the Air is inclin’d to Rain, the 
Mercury is commonly Low. 

2. That in Serene good Settled Weather 
the Mercury is generally High. 

3. That upon very great Winds, tho’ 
they be not accompanied with Raz, the 
Mercury finks loweft of all, with relation 
to the Point of the Compafs the Wind 
blows upon, 

4. That, ceteris paribus, the greateft 
Heights of the Mercury are found upon 
Eafterly, and North-Eafterly Winds, 


2 


5. That in Calm Frofty Weather the | 


Mercury generally ftands High. 

6. That after very great Storms of 
Wind, when the Quick-filver has been 
tow: it generally rifes again very faft. 

7. That 
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7. That the more Northerly Places have 
greater Alterations of the Barofcope than 
the more Southerly. 

8. That within the Zropicks and near 
them, thofe Accounts we have had from 
Others, and my Own Obfervations at 
St. Helena, make very little or no Varia- 
tion of the Height of the Mercury at all 


” Weathers. 


Hence I conceive that the Principal 
Caufe of the Rife and Fall of the Mer- 
cury, is from the variable Winds which 
are found in the Temperate Zones, and 
whofe great Inconftancy here in England 
is moft notorious. 

A fecond Caufe is the uncertain Exha- 
lation and Recipitation of the Vapours 


lodging in the Air, whereby it comes to 
be at one time more crowded than at ano- | 
ther, and confequently Heavier ;. but this 
: latter in a great meafure depends upon the 


’ former. Now from thefe Principles I fhall 


endeavour to explicate the feveral Pheno- 
mena of the Barometer, taking them in ~ 
the fame Order I laid them down: Thus, 
1. The Mercury’s being Low’ inclines 

it to Rain, becaufe the Air being light, | 
the 
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the Vapours are no longer fupported there- _ 
by, being become fpecifically Heavier than _ 
the Medium wherein they floated ; fo that 
they defcend towards the Earth, and in ~ 
their Fall, meeting with other Aqueous — 
Particles, they incorporate together, and — 
form little Drops of Rain : But the Mer- 

cury’s being at one time Lower than at 

another, is the Effect of two contrary 

Winds blowing from the place where the 

Barometer ftands ; whereby the Air of 
that Place is carried both Ways from it, 
and confequently the incumbent Cylinder 
of Air diminifh’d, and accordingly the 
Mercury {inks ; as for inftance, If in the 
German Ocean it fhou’d blow a Gale of 
Wefterly Wind, and at the fame time an 

Eafterly Wind in the Irifh Sea : Or if in 

France it fhou’d blow a Northerly Wind, 
and in Scotland a Southerly ; it mutt be 

granted me that that Part of the Atmof- 

phere impendent over England, wou'd 

thereby be exhaufted and attenuated, and 

the Mercury wou'd fubfide, and the Va- 

pours which before floated in thofe Parts 
of the Air .of equal Gravity with them- 

felves, wou'd fink to the Earth. 
| 2. The 
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2. The greater Height of the Barome- 
ter is occafion’d by two contrary Winds 
blowing towards the Place of Obfervation, 
whereby the Air of other Places is brought 
thither and accumulated ; fo that the in- 
cumbent Cylinder of Air being increas’d 
both in Height and Weight, the Mercury 
prefs'd thereby muft needs rife and ftand 
High, as long as the Winds continue fo 
to blow, and then the Air being {pecifi- 
cally Heavier, the Vapours are better kept 
fufpended, fo that they have no Inclina- 
tion to precipitate and fall down in Drops, 
which is the Reafon of the Serene Good 
Weather which attends the greater Heights 
of the Mercury. 

3. The Mercury finks the Loweft of all 
by the very rapid Motion of the Air in 
Storms of Winds. For the Traé or Re- 
gion of the Earth’s Surface, wherein thefe 
Winds rage, not extending all round the 
Globe, that ftagnant Air which is left be-. 
hind, as likewife that on the Sides, can- 
not come in fo faft as to fupply the Evacu- 
ation made by fo fwift a Current; fo that 
the Air muft neceffarily be attenuated, 
when and where the faid Winds continue 

to 
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to blow, and that more or lefs according 
to their Violence : add to which, that the 
Horizontal Motion of the Air, being fo 
quick as it is, may, in all probability, take 
off fome part of the perpendicular Pref 
fure thereof : And the great Agitation of 
its Particles, is the Reafon why the Vapours 
are diflipated, and do not condenfe into 
Drops fo as to form Rain, otherwife the 
natural Confequence of the Air’s Rare- 


/ faction. 


s. The Mercury ftands the Higheft up- 
onan Eafferly or North-Eafterly Wind; 
becaufe in the Great Atlantic Ocean, on 
this fide the 35% Deg. of North Latitude, 
the Wefferly and South-Wefterly Winds 
blow almoft always Trade; fo that when- 
ever Here the Wind comes up at Laff and 
North-Eaff, tis fare to be check’d by a 


contrary Gale, as foon as it reaches the | 


Ocean ; wherefore, according to what is - 


made out in our Second Remark, the Air 
muft needs be heap’d over this I/land, and 
confequently the Mercury mutt ftand High, 
as often as thefe Winds blow. This holds 
true in This Country, but is nota general 
Rule for others, where the Winds are un— 
der 


us 
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"der different Circumftances : And I have 
fometimes feen the Mercury Here as Low 
as 29 Inches upon an Hafferly Wind, but 
then it blew exceeding hard, and fo comes 
to be accounted for, by what was obfery’d 
upon the Third Remark. 

s. InCalm Frofty Weather the Mercury 
generally ftands High, becaufe (as I con- 
ceive) it feldom freezes but when the Winds 
come out of the Northern and North- 
Eaftern Quarters, or at leaft unlefs thofe 
Winds blow at no great diftance off : 
For the Northern Parts of Germany, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Norway, and all that Trae 
from whence North- Laffern Winds come, 
are fubject to almoft continual Froft all 
the Winter ; and thereby the Lower Air 
is very much Condens’d, and in that State 
is brought Hztherwards by thofe Winds, 
and being accumulated by the Oppofition 
of the Weflerly Wind blowing in the 
Ocean, the Mercury muft needs be prefs’d. 
to a more than ordinary Height ; and as 
a concurring Caufe, the fhrinking of the 
Lower Parts of the Air into lefler room 
by Cold, muft needs caufe a Defcent of 
the Upper Partsof the Atmofphere to re- 

T duce 
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duce the Cavity made by this ContraGion 
to an Aiguilibrium. 

6. After great Storms of Wind, when 
the Mercury has been very Low, it gene- 
rally Rifes again very faft: I once ob- 
ferv’d it to Rife an Inch and half in lefs 
than fix Hours after a long continu’d Storm 
of South-Weft Wind. The Reafon is, be- 
caufe the Air being very much rarify’d by 
the great Evacuations which fuch continu’d 
Storms made thereof, the neighbouring Air 
runs in the more fwiftly to bring it to an 


fA quilibrium, as we fee Water runs the 


fafter for having a great Declivity. 

7. The Variations are greater in the more 
Northerly Places, as at Stockholm greater 
than at Parts (compar’d by M. PascaLt), 
becaufe the more Northerly Parts have 


ufually greater Storms of Wind than the © 


more Southerly, whereby the Mercury 
fhou’d fink Lower in that Extreme ; and 
then the Northerly Winds bringing the 
condensd and ponderous Air from the 
Neighbourhood of the Po/e, and that a- 
gain being check’d by a Southerly Wind, 
at no great diftance, and fo heap’d, mutt 
of Neceflity make the Mercury, in fuch 
Cafe, ftand Higher in the other Extreme. 
8. And 
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8. And laftly, thisRemark, That there 
is little or no Variation near the Aigui- 
nottial, docs above all others, confirm the 
Hypothefis of the Variable Winds being 
the Caufe of thefe Variations of the 
Height of the Adercury; for in the Places 
above-mention’d, there is always an ealy 
Gale of Wind blowing nearly from the 
fame Point, vis. E.N.E. at Barbadoes, 
and E. S.E. at St. Helena; fo that there 
being no contrary Currents of the Air to 
exhauft or accumulate it, the Atmofphere 
continues much in the fame Strate : How- 
evcr upon Hurricanes (the moft: violent of 
Storms) the Mercury has been obferv'd 
very Low, but this but Once in two or 
three Years, and it foon recovers its fettled 
State of about 29 Inches and a Half. 
Dr. Waxuutss Obfervations.on the 
Barometer are thefe : | 
In thick foggy Weather I find my Quick- 
filver to Rife ; which Iafcribe to the Heavi- 
nefs of the Vapours in the Air, 
~ In Sun-fhiny Weather it Rifes alfo (and 
commonly the Clearer, the more) which I 
think may be imputed partly to the Va- 
pours raisd by the SuN, and making the 
132 Air 
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Air heavier ; and partly to the Heat, in- 
creafing the Elaftic or Springy Power of 
the Air: which latter I rather add, becaufe 


I have fometimes obferv’d in Sun-fhiny — 


Weather, when there have come Clouds 


for fome confiderable Time (fuppofe an 


Hour or two) the Quick-/ilver has fallen ; 
and then the Sun’s breaking out again, it 
has Rifen as before. 

In Rainy Weather it ufes to fall (of which 
the Reafon is obvious, becaufe the Air is 
lighten’d by fo much as falls) : In Snowy 
Weather likewife, but not fo much as in 
Rain. And fometimes I have obfery'd it 
upon a Hoary Froft falling in the Night. 

In Windy Weather I find it generally to 
Fall; and that more univerfally, and more 
difcernably, than upon Rain (which I at- 
tribute to the Wind’s moving the Air Col- 
laterally, and thereby not fuffering it to 
prefs fo much directly downwards ; the 
like of which we fee in Swimming, ere.) 
and I have never found it Lower than in 
High Winds. 

I have divers times, upon difcerning my 
Quick -filver to Fall without any vif ble 
Caufe at Home, look’d Abroad, and found 


(by 
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(by the Appearance of broken Clouds, or 
otherwife ) that it had rain’d not far off, 
tho’ not with Us: whereupon the Air 
being then Lightned, our Heavier Air 
(where it rain’d not ) may have in part 
difcharg’d it felf on that Lighter. | 

Dr. Liste R’s Obfervations on the Ba- 
rometer are thefe : 

In England, ina violent Storm, or when 
the Quick-filver is at the very Loweft, it 
then vifibly breaks and emits {mall Particles 
(as I have more than once obferv’d) which 
Diforder I look upon as a kind of Fretting 5 
and confequently at all times of its Defcent, 
- it is more or lefs upon the Fret. In this 
Diforder of the Quick-/ilver, 1 imagine it 
has its Parts contracted ; becaufe then the 
Quick-filver. emits frefh Particles of Air 
into the Tube, which increafing the Bulk 
of the Air, and confequently its Elafticity, 
the Quick-filver is neceflarily deprefs‘d there- 
by. Andthat much Air is mix’d with it, 
appears from the Application of a heated 
Iron to the Tube, as is praétis’d in the 
Purging of it that Way. 

Now when the Quick-/ilver Rifes in 
the Tube (which it certainly does both in 
. Hot 
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Hot and Frofty Weather) it may then be in 
a Natural State, free, open, and expanded 
like it felf, which it feems it ever is within 
the Zropicks, and with Us only in very 
Hot and very Frofty Weather. But when 
it defcends, it is then contracted, and as it 
were convuls’d and drawn together, as it 
moftly is in our'Chimate of England, and 
mote or lefs (as we guefs) in all Places on 
this Side the Tropicks.. Which Contraction 
plainly appears from the Concave Figure 
of both Superficies, not only in that of the 
Quick-filver in the Tube, but alfo (if well 
obferv’d) in that which ftagnates in the 
Pot or Difh ir felf. 

The Difficulty feems to lie in the’ Re- 
conciling the fame Effect of the Quzck- 
filver’s Rifing in the Tube, from fuch 
feemingly-different Caufes, as great Heat 
and intenfe Froft: And thofe who fhall 
willingly affent to us in one Particular, and 
grant us Warmth as a probable Canfe of 
its Reftitution to its Nature, will yet be 
at a ftand how to imagine, that Great Froft 
likewife fhou’d bring the Quick - filver 
nearer,to itsown Nature too. I anfwer, 
That Salts liquify’d will coagulate or cry- 


ftalize, 
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ftalize, z.e. will return to their own pro- 
per Natures, both in Cold and in Heat : 
And therefore tho’ moft Men practife the 
Setting them in a Cool Cellar for that 
Purpofe, yet fome (as ZWELFER) advife, 
as the beft means to have them fpeedily 
and fairly Cryftaliz’d, to keep them con- 
ftantly in Balneo, Thus alfo the Lympha 
of the Blood does become a Jelly if you 
fet it in a Cool Place, and the fame is by 
Warmth in like manner infpiffated. : 
It will not be amifs to add by way of 
Corollary a Note concerning Healthful 
and Sickly Seafons, more particularly as 
may refer to this Phenomenon of Great 
Cold and Froft. If therefore Quick-filver 
and Liguids are neareft their own Natures, 
and have lefs Violence done to them, in 
very Cold and very Hot Seafons ; the 
Humours of our Bodies, as Liguids, in 
all Probability muft be in fome meafure 
accordingly affected. And that therefore 
Cold is Healthful, I argue from the vaft 
Number of Old Men and Women to be 
found upon the Mountains of England, 
comparatively to what are found elfe- 
where. 
7 Again, 
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Again, the Blood itfelf (or the vital 
Liquor of Animals equivalent to it) is in 
moft kinds of Animals in Nature, or its 
Natural State, fenfibly Cold; for that the 
Species of Quadrupeds and Fowls are not 
‘to be compar’d, for Number, to Fifhes and 
Infects ; there being in all Probability (by 
what I have obferv’d) above a hundred 
Species of thefe latter Creatures, whofe 
Vital Juice is Cold, to one of the former : 


But becaufe we mof converfe with thofe - 


whofe Vital Juice is Hot, we are apt to 
think the fame of all. 
‘ Mr. Boyte has left us thefe general 
Obfervations and Directions concerning 
the. Barometer : 
x. It will be requifite to note the Day 
and Hour in which Obfervations are made. 
2. The Situation of the Place where 
the Barometer ftands as to Height, fince 
by the Length of the Atmofpherical Pillar 
of Air, that preffes upon it, the Height of 
the Mercury may vary, tho’ not always 
exactly ; for fometimes upon Changes in 
the Air not otherwife obfervable, the 
Mercury will fubfide more than ufually in 
that which ftands fartheft from the Centre 
of 
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of the Earth, when at the fame time it 
does not proportionably fubfide in. that 
which is plac’d in aLower Station. And 

It perhaps may be worth noting, whether 
upon exceflive Droughts, when the Ground 
is parch’d and crack’d, fome Subterraneal 
_Effluvia may not rife, which may add a 
Specific Gravity to the Air. ia 

Nor will it be needlefs, when other Ob- 
fervations are making, at the fame time 
to obferve the Weather ; as alfo what 
Winds blow, and whether Violent or 
more Remifs. For fometimes it is obfery’d, 
that when High Winds blow, the Mercury 
is the Lower, tho’ not always. 

But.to favour what has been intimated, 
viz. That the Alterations in the Weight 
of the Air depend on Subterraneal Steams 
mix’d with it ; ic has been obferv’d that 
after long Droughts, upon a Shower of 
Rain, fo many Steams have been either 
prevented from Rifing, or depref’d and 
precipitated, that the Mercury has fubfided 
within Two fixteen Parts of an Inch. 
The Reverend and Ingenious Dr. Desa- 
GULIERS’s Account of Barometers is this - 

‘Tis evident that the Mfercury within 
the Tube gravitates as much on the Surface 


U of 


\ 
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of the ftagnant Mercury, as the Air does 
on the reft of its Surface; and that a 
Column of Air reaching to the Top of the 
Atmofphere, is of the fame Weight with 
a Column of Mercury of the fame Bafis, 
and ‘of an Height equal to the Mercury 
in the Tube. Now if the Air fhou’d grow 
Heavier, and prefs more on the Surface of 
the ftagnant Mercury, then the Mercury 
in the Tube might rife Higher, ‘that i¢ 
may be equal in Weight to a Column of 
Air of the fame Bafis, reaching to the Top 
of the Atmofphere. 

Hence it follows, that the Height of the 
Mercury inthe Tube may be fitly apply’d 
to meafure the Gravity of the Air, and on 
that account an Inftrument fitted to that 
purpofe is call’d 4 Barometer. 

Sometimes the Mercury Rifes 31 Inches, 
fometimes it ftands at 29, but feldom un- 
der, and of Confequence the Gravity of 
the Air muft alter proportionably. ~~ 

Since Gravity is always proportionable 
to the Quantity of Matter, it is impoflible 
that the Air fhou’d change its Gravity, 
without changing its Quantity of Matter; 
and therefore fome have thought this Dif- 

is " ference 
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ference of the Air’s Gravity to proceed 
from its being more or. lefs overcharg’d 
with Vapours ; If this were the Cafe, there 
muft be as many Vapours in the Air at a 
time, as.are equal to. three Inches of Mer- 
tury, for fo much we find the Mercury 
riles or falls. 

Now Mercury is about fourteen times 
Heavier than Warer, and confeqnently 
there muft be in the Air at once as many 
Vapoursas will cqual in Length a Columa 
of Water.of forty-two. Inches High, and 
whofe Bafis is equal to the Surface of the 
Earth 5 which is more than falls down in 
Rain during a whole Year; for a whole 
Year’s. Rain does not fill a Veflel above 
fourteen or fifteen Inches High, as is ob- 
ferv’d in the Hiftory of the Royal Acade- 
my at Paris. 

The Reafon then why the Air is Heavier 
at one. time than another, arifes from 
there being more Air on that Part of the 
Earth’sSurface where the Air grows Heavier, 
and\ this proceeds from Winds; ¢ gr. 
If the Wind (which is nothing but a Stream 
of Air) fhou’d blow over any Place, and 
the Air thus mov’d fhou'd be kept in that 

U 2 Place 
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Place by Mountains or Hills; or if two 
Contrary Winds fhou’d blow on the fame 
Place, the Air wou’d be heap’d up in the 
Middle, and confequently there being more 
Air, its Gravity will be encreasd: But 
if a Wind fhou’d blow over a Country, 
the Air which is over that Place will be 
{efs in Quantity, and ‘confequently Lighter. 
Hence it is plain, that Winds are the only 
Caufe of the Air's Gravity. 

When the Air is Heavy, the Sun aéting 
on the Surface of the Water raifes the Va- 
pours from it; thefe being 'rais‘d ‘are fpe- 
cifically Lighter than Air, and confequent- 
ly they fia rife Higher, till they come to 
an Air of the fame (pecifiele Gravity with 
themfelves, where they will reft ;”and‘a 
vat Collection of thefe’ Vapours from 
Clouds, fo long as the Air continues Heavy, 
the Vapours will be fuftain’d, and’ the 
Weather will be Fair. But if the Air turns 
Lighter, the Vapours which were in Aigui- 
litrio with it before, will now prepon- 
derate, and confequently defcend : In their 
Defcent being continually check’d by the 
ereater Refiftance of Air with which they 
meet; me) will be Condens’d 5 ; this Con- 
| denfation 
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denfation will {till grow more and more; 
till at laft they are forni’d into, Drops, of 
Rain. ; 
Hence it Lanes That when the Mer- 
cury is High, then the Weather will be 
Fair;and when it Falls Low, the Vapours 
then not, being fufficiently fuftain’d by 
the Ait, muft alfo Fall, and the Weather 
will be Rainy, and the Rain more or lefs 
according as the Mercury Rifes or Falls in 
the’ Tube: Upon this Principle common 
Weather-Glafles are made. 

-I thall.conclude this Chapter with a 
Word or two about Hygrometers. As 
the Thermometer meafures the Degrees of 
Cold and Heat, and the Barometer thofe 
of the Weight of the Air, fo we may 
make ufe of a Machine call’d Hygrometer 
or Aygrofcope to meafure the Drynefs, or 
Humidity of the Air; for certain it is, 
that the Air is more or lefs Moift, .as it is 
more ot lefs ftock’d with Vapours. 

One fort of Hygrometer may be made 
of.a, String of Cat-gut, five Foor long, 
made faft at its two Extremities, againft 
any Wallor Wainfcot, loaded: in the mid- 
dle with a Lead-Weight of nine Ounces 
and 
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and. three Quarters, tied to the String, 
which will lower it more or lefs according, 
to the Degrees of the Drynefs or Moifture 
of the Air mark’d upon a perpendicular 
Plain divided into equal Parts, like the 
Table belonging to a Barometer : for 
when the String has been fteep’d.in Brine, 
the Moiftnefs of the Air will contrac it, 
and fo raife the Weight; and on the con- 
trary, the Drynefs of the Air will extend 
it, and confequently the Weight will-fink, 
You. may alfo contrive. an Index to be 
plac’d againft the Degrees of Variation; to 
{lide Higher or Lower, and by it difcover 
how much the Weather. varies every Day, 
orisata Stand. Inftead of Cat-ftring you 
may haye.a Piece of Packthread or Whip- 
cord five Foot long, which indeed feems 
to be more fufceptible of Moifture ; for 
Moifture eafily infinuates into all Porous 
Bodies, and above all, into Strings which 
fhorten fenfibly upon the acceflion of the 
leaft Moifture. Thus when Sixtus VY. 
fet up the Obelisk of the Vatican in Rome, 
the Cables being made longer by that huge 
Weight, which (M. OZANAM tells us), 
weigh’d one Million, fix Thoufand, forty- 
os eight 
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eight Pounds, he order’d the Cables to be 
foak’d in Water, upon which they fhrunk 
fo that they fet that huge Mafs upon its 
Bafis, as it now ftands. Thus M. OZANAM 
tell usin a few Words; but the true Story 
is'this, and worthy of a Digreflion. The 
aforemention’d Odelisk is ftill ftanding in 
Rome, and confifts of one folid Stone, a 
kind of Ophite or fpotted Marble, anci- 
ently confecrated to the Honour of the 
the Emperor. JuLivusS CASAR, and 
- erected in the Cirque of NERO; but in 
the Year 1586, removd into a more emi- 
nent Place, at the vaft Charge of Pope 
Sixtus QUINTUS, and by the admi- 
rable Skill of DoMINICUS FONTANUS; 
an excellent Architect and Engineer. This 
Stone is in Height 170 Foot above the 
Bafe, in Breadth at the Bottom 12 Foot, at 
the Top 8 Foot. It weigh ’d 9,5 86,14810. 
And ‘the Weight of the Cables, Cords, 
and Pullies, and other moveable Inftru- 
ments uféd in raifing it, amounted to 
1,42,824/b. according to the Computa- 
tion of GEorGius Dranpius. The 
Removing and Ereétion of this Obelisk, 
was thought to be fuch a rare Work of 

Art, 
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Art, that the Engineer, befides the great 
Mafs of Treafure he receiv’d for a Re- | 
ward from his Holine/s, thereby acquir’d 
to himfelf immortal Renown ; for no lefs 
than 56 Learned Men have fince profet- 
fedly written, to defcribe his Machines 
then ufed, and to celebrate his Praifes, as 
MoNANTHOLIUS tells us. But notwith- 
{tanding all their Praifes, he ow’d no {mall 
Part of his Honour to Fortune, or rather 
to the Direétion of a Carter, who ftood 
by as an idle Spectator : For the Engineer 
a little miftaken in his Forecaft of the 
Stretching of the Cables and Ropes, found 
when he came to fet the ere&ted Odbelish 
upon the Pedeftal, that he had not rais’d 
it high enough by two or three Inches, 
and to raife it Higher with thofe Machines 
to f{tretch, it wasimpoflible. Confounded 
with Shame and Defpair by this unfore- 
feen Failure, he began to think of flying 
to fave his Life, which he had pawn’d to 
the Pope to be forfeited if he did not ac- 
complifh this difficult Work he had under- 
taken : When as Good Luck wou'd have 
it, out of the Crowd of vulgar Gazers, 
comes a poor Carter and advifes him to 
~ foak 
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foak all his Cables and Ropes in Water ; 
which being done, the Ropes quickly 
{well’d and fhortned themf{elyes ; fo that 
they lifted up the Columnto a due Height, 
and then the over-joy’d Engineer with 
cafe plac’d it upon the Pedeftal, 

The fame is an Obferyation likewife 
amongft Mariners, that new Cable being 
foak’d in Water, will fhrink fo that a © 
large Ship, with the Current of the Sea 
and Violence of Tempetts, is not able to 
ftretch it out again, © 
_ Tisalfo an Obfervation amongtt Ringers, 
that only the Humidity of the Air in fogey 
Weather, will fo contra& the Bell-ropes, 
that they will be too thort for them, fo 
that they_are often forc’d to let them Out ; 
for it is obferv’d, that when two or three 
Men haye us’d their whole Strength for 
fome confiderable time in railing a Belt 
of 20 or 30,0046, that the Rope will 
be ftretch’d out but very little, till the’ 
Moifture is again exhal’d out of it, 

But to proceed — 

Another Way of making a good Hy- 
krofcope is, by putting a certain Quantity 
of Salt-petre well calcin’d, into one Scale 
of a juft Balance, and an equal Weight of 

: x Lead. 
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Lead-Drops into the other, fo as to make 
the Scales hang exactly in AMquilibrio ; 
then add to the Centre of the Motion of 
the Balance, a {mall Circle divided into: 
equal Parts, reprefenting the Degtees of 
the Drynefs or Moifture of the Air, which 
the Tongue of the Balance will point to, 
as the Air grows Moifter or Drier, for the 
Moifter the Air grows, the more will the 
Leadrife. Let the Hygrometer be fixt up in 
aRoom where no Fire is wontto be made. 
But the Invention of Hygroftopes is end- 
lefs: 1 fhall therefore only add this Ob- 
feryation : Mr. FOUCHER, afi ingenious. 


Frenchman fays, he has experienc’d, by _ 


means of an Hygrometer, that in Sum- 
met the Weather is Moifter between Three 
and Nine in the Morning: and that the 
Air is Moifter (or fuller of Vapours) at 
Full Moon, than when the Moon is neat 
the Change. 


An Effay towards actounting for a tone 
tinued Courfe of Wet Years. 

VERY oné knows, that ( generally 

4 f{peaking) Great Razns are fucceeded 

by Great Droughts, and Great Droughts 

7 : a # 
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_ by Great Rains: But a continu’d Courfe 
of Wet Years is not fo eafily accounted for, 
PLUTARCH in his Life of Marius, 
makes this Obfervation, That Great Bat- 
tles, generally {peaking, are attended With 
Great Rains. And in this lagree with him - 
But Ido not like the Reafon he gives for 
his Opinion. He makes the Great Effu- 
fion of Blood in Time of War to be the 
Caufe of thefe Great Rains, by reafon of 
the thick Vapours that they produce. *Tis 
enough to make any one’s Blood rife, to 
find that any Man in cool Blood, fhou’d 
be fo dloodily miftaken, as to imagine 
that Blood fhou’d be the Caufe of Rain. 
For how is it poflible there thou’d be {uf. 
ficient Quantities of Blood to create fuch 
vaft Bodies as Clouds? When once the 
greateft Part of the Blood is refolv’d into 
its firft Principles, the Alcalious, Phleg- 
matic, and Terrene Parts fubfiding (which 
are three Parts in five) there will remain 
no fuch Quantitics of the Volatile Alca- 
lious, and Sulphureous Parts to be exhal’d 
fo as to form any great matter of Clouds 
for fuch great Rains. Befides, the whole 
Mais of Blood inaHuman Body is reckon’d 

a 2 at 
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at moft to be but 24 Pound Weight and 
perhaps when a Man comes to be kill’d in 
Battle, either by a Cannon-bullet or Small- 
fhot, his Body does not Bleed out above 
the odd four Pound Weight. Therefore 
Ican {carce think it poflible that the Blood 
of a Million of Men fhed in feyeral Bat- 
tles fhou’d be fufficient to furnifh out, in 
Vapours and Exhalations, only one fingle 
Cloud of Rain of feyeral Miles Circum- 
ference, much lefs many Clouds, fo as to 
make Long and Continu’d Rains. 
Whatever might be the Caufe of Great 
Rains in former Ages I fhall not pretend 
to determine, but fince the Invention and 
Firing of fo much Gun-powder, in Times 
of War, (of which we have had the Ex- 
perience in this laft Age more than ever) 
I cannot but think that the Elements are 
much alter’d, and that we have had Greater 
Rains of late Years than ever were known 
in former Ages; and therefore I cannot 
but attribute thefe Great Rains to the vatt 
Quantities of Sulphur and Nitre occafion?d 
by the continual Explofions of fuch pro- 
digious Quantities of Gun-powder in Time 
of War. For thefe great Quantities of 
) boy Sulphur 
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Sulphur and Nitre arifing from the Ex- 
plofion of Gun-powder (befides the ordi- 
nary Quantities of Sulphur and Nitre ari- 
- fing from the Exhalations out of the Pores 
of the Earth, together with the conftant 
Vapours arifing from the Seas and Rivers) 
do naturally produce Great Rains of them- 
felves, or elfe Thunder and Lightning con- 
tinually attended with great Rains, and 
that not only immediately but for feveral 
Days and Weeks after. Which plainly 
fhews that there is a natural Difpofition in 
Sulphur and Nitre to produce Rain, and 

any one knows that Sulphur and Nitre are 
_ diffoluble in Water, and when they are 
embodied in a Watry Cloud ; or how- 
ever, it is Matter of Faét that Rain is the 
conftant Concomitant of Thunder and 
Lightning which are caus’d by Sulphur and 
Nitre. We may call to mind (fome of us) 
the Great Rains that were in the?Time of 
the late Czvil Wars. We may eafily re- 
member the continual Wet Years we had 
during the late twelve Years Campaign in 
Flanders, befides thofe occafion’d by Wars 
dikewife in feveral other Parts of the 
World at the fame time. We may ftill 
21 Bis more 
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more eafily remember the Wet. Summers 
during the late Wars in Poland and 
Italy, @&c. when at one fingle Siege there 
were at leaft 5000 Bombs fir’d off, many 
of them s00/4. Weight, and 10/4. of 
Powder generally ufed in firing off each 
fingle Bomb. The great Quantities of 
Powder exploded in the aforefaid Wars 


muft needs furely alter the Elements and 


be the Occafion of more than Ordinary 
Rains. For nothing can be the Material 
Caufe of Rain but Sulphur and Nitre, and 
the more the Clouds are fupply’d with this 
Matter, the more the Earth will be fup- 
ply'd with it, and confequently by a re- 
ciprocal Motion of Afcenfion and Defcen- 
fion we may (I think) reafonably account 
for the unufual Temperature of the Air, 
and the Unfeafonablenefs of the Weather. 

We may make the fame Obfervations 
from the Eruptions of Volcano’s and Burne 
ing Mountains, which often fend forth 
fuch great Quantities of Sulphureous Va- 
pours that they never fail forming of 
Clouds: A late Inftance of which we 


had given us in a Public News - - paper 


call’d the Evening Poff, N° 285'5- 
OF. 10, 
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Oéf. 10. 1727. About Four in the After- 
noon it was obferv’d that Mount VEsuvIuS. 
(which during two Days had vomited, 
without Intermiflion, Torrents of blazing 
Bitumen, both out of its principal Mouth, 
and out of thofe which are on one Side) 
was wholly coverd over with very dark 
and thick Clouds, which moving gradu- 
ally towards the City of Naples, furround- 
ed it with Darknefs: At the fame time 
there was fome Rain and Thunder, but 
both inconfiderable. About Ten in the 
Evening the Claps of Thunder increas’d, 
the Air was inflam’d and darted Fire, by 
which the Houfes were much damag’d, and 
feveral Perfons forely hurt. This was fol- 
low’d for the Space of four Hours with 
fuch prodigious Showers of Rain, that it 
look’d as if all the Cifterns of Heaven 
had been open’d to deftroy the aforefaid 
miferable C7zty and the neighbouring Vil- 
lages, @e. whofe Inhabitants were thrown 
_ into unfpeakable Confternation at the Sight 
of the Danger they were in ——~ 
Another Inftance we had from another 
News-paper call’d The Whitehall Evening 
Poff, N°2263.-—~ Sept. 15. 1732. At 
Lisbon 
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Lisbon in Portugal, there was a mot 
dreadful Storm of Rain, Thunder and 
‘Lightning, which fet Fire to the Great 
‘Tower of the Caftle there, and blew up 
the Magazine of Powder, in which there 
was little lefs than 120,000 Jb. Weight be- 
fides a great Quantity of Bombs and Gre- 
nades all fill’d. The Blaft of which Powder 
was fo violent that the whole Caftle, with 


the four Low Towers, were blown up into © 


the Air, and above three Parts of the 
Town entirely deftroy’d, and above 600 
Perfons buried in the Ruins. After this 
there was a Succeflion of Wet and Tem- 
peftuous Weather for a Month. 

_ This may fuffice to fhew what a Difpo- 
fition there is in Sulphur and Nitre to 
create Razn. 


The like Obfervations might be made 
from large and ftrange METEORS fome-. 
times feen in the Sky. To inftance in one, 


in the Year 1668. the famous Antiquary 


Mr. Ant. Woop fays that he and feve-. 


ral other Gentlemen were at Sir Joun 
AUBREY’s Houfe at Borffall, Bucks, 


May 16, when a Draco volans, in Shape. 


like a tall Spire Steeple, was feen about 
Ten 


. 
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Ten o' Clock at Night to fall from the 
Sky. It made the Place fo light for a 
time that they cou’d fee to Read, and 
when it came to the Lower Region, it 
vanifh'd into Sparkles, making a Report. 
Great Rains ({ays he) and Inundations 
follow’d. 

I might ftill add, that this Opinion re- 
ceives farther Confirmation, every Year, 
from the March Winds that never. fail 
producing April Showers. For the Sun’s 
Heat being very powerful about the Time 
of the Spring Solftice, unlocks the Pores 
of the Earth that the Winter Cold had 
fhut up, and fo lets loofe great Quantities 
of Nitrous and Sulphureous Vapours into 
the Air, which are the Caufe of what we 
call March Winds, and after they: are got 
up into the Superior Regions, are there 
by the Cold of thofe Regions naturally 
condens’d into Showers of Rain. 

Ina Word, How often may we obferye, 
that after a few fultry Days in the Spring 
or Summer-time, when the Sun_ has ex- 
tracted good Quantities of Nitrous and 
Sulphureous Vapours, they quickly fall 
down again in Showers of Rain; And 

chag 
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that Rain-water is impregnated with Sul- 
phur and Nitre, is evident to any one that 
has not loft his Senfes, I mean thofe of 
Tafte and Smell. 

Thus having given my Opinion con- 
cerning the Caufe of Great and Continu'd’ 
Rains, 1 conclude this Topic with this 
Quere, viz. Whether or no (if we fhou’d 
make Obfervations on former Seafons) one 
might not date the Unfeafonablenefs of 
the Seafons of late Years, from the Time 
of the Invention and Ufe of Gun-powder, 
300 Years ago? But this Piece of Work 
J wou'd willingly leave to the Philomaths 
of this Age. 


Another Effay towards accounting for the 
Caufe of an Aurora Borealis, or firange 
Appearance in the Air, Mar. 6. 173%. 


Oo T E when the Sun rolbd down the Weftern: 
Ways 
His Chariot frining with a fainter Ray, 
- The Silver Moon appear’d ferenely bright, 
And ver the Globe diffus'd a keener Light 5 
~ Lhe Planets and illuftrious Stars were feen, 
“In myftic Circles dancing round their Queen : 
A ftrange Appearance fill'd us with Surprize, - 2 
The Dread of Hearts, and Wonder of all Eyes J 
be The 
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‘The Skies unclos’d, and with prodigious Light — 
Lncreasd the Luftre of that Starry Night 
Thro’ the wide Hemifphere, with fudden Blaze, 
It darted to the South its frranger Rays ; 
Hs tho’ the Sun (who lately roll’d away) 
Return’d afrefb, his Glories to difplay, ¢ 
And gild our Region with a fecond Day. 
So dreadful lately did tke Lights appear, 
| Which fpread o'er all the Northern Hemifphere ; 
When Sol retiring to bis Weftern Bed, 
Shot from his Source of Fire a deeper Red; 
One fudden Flafh fucceeds, as one expires, 
And Heav’n fot thick its momentary Fires. 


March 6th 17%, in the Evening, was _ 
obferv’d in the Firmament, in moft Parts 
of Europe, a very furprizing Phenome- 
non, call’d by the Naturalifts AURORA 
BOREALIS, Which tho’ not fo rare in 
more Northern Climes, is very feldom 
feen in our Southern Parts, and is gene- 
rally of lefs Duration where more frequent, 
(and yet oftner feen in thefe Southern Parts 
-of late Years than ever). The Occafion of 
which I fuppofe to be thofe vaft Quantities 
of Sulphur and Nitre arifing from the con= 
tinual Explofion of fo much Gun-powder 
(over and above what are exhal’d out of 
the Earth) in Times of War, which have 


been more frequent in thefe Parts of the 
¥ 2 World 
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World than ever). If it be objected, that 
I give the fame Reafon for thefe Corufca- 
tions as for Rain ; I anfwer, The Cafe is 
different ; for Rains are always form’d in 
the grofs Atmofphere, but thefe Corufca- 
tions are made in the Pure Zither beyond 
the Atmofphere, or at leaft beyond the 
Verge of the Atmofphere. 

In the North-Wef? was obferv'd a {mall 
Cloud (if it might be fo call’d), or rather 
a Gathering in the Sky, having fomething 
_ Particular in its Colour. After fome time 
it began to labour and: curl, and made 
many extraordinary Motions and inter- 
volving Turns within itfelf. In five or fix 
Minutes after it had work’d in this man- 
ner within it felf, folding (as it were) and 
unfolding, it feparated it felf into long 
and broad Streams of Light, Coru {cation 
or Fulgor, iffuing out of the aforefaid 
darkifh Cloud or Fund of Vapours (about 
25 or 30 Degrees above the Horizon, 
North-Eaft as near as coud be guefs’d) 
refembling the Beams of the Suz {fetting 
in a drizling Evening, the Streams point- 
ing direftly towards the Zenith. It was 
fis more aftonifhing, confidering the Suz 

had 
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had been more than an Hour fet, and the 
Moon's. Rifing not being till Morning. 
Prefently after fome other Streams or 
Pyramids of Light iffued out of the fame 
Cloud, near to the former, with a very. 
unufual Light, and withVariety of Colours, 
Black, Blue, Flame-colour, Yellow, cre. 
and fo more and more, till all thar Part 
of the Heavens was over-{pread. Thefe 
Bright Beams {eem’d to make their way, 
one after another, Regularly enough into 
the Weft. When they were all pofted in 
the WVef?, of a fudden, after one another, 
they fhot almoft directly Eaft-wards (and 
avoided the South entirely) and this they 
did with the utmoft Precipitation and 
Celerity. In the Haff they appeard 
Higher-colour’d than they did in the We/? ; 
but retain’d ftill for a little while the Re- 
femblance rather of Columns of Light 
than of Fire-beams. At laft they began 
to wheel about, and intermingle their 
Points, and made fuch violent and quick 
Vibrations among one another, that it 
was not poflible to find out the Order of 
their Motions. . This Hurly-burly of Con- 
fusion was about Seven o’Clock in the 

Evening, 
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Evening, and more efpecially about the 
Zenith, and lafted about an Hour and 
Half; from the Violence whereof ona 
fudden burft out a very great Party-colour'd 
Flame, which feem’d to be double and 
folding in upon it felf with great Vehe | 
mence and Fury. Thro’ all that difturb’d 
Region of the Air, the Stars appear’d 
clear, as thro’ a thin bright Smoak, or as 
the Sua fometimes thro’ a thin bright 
Cloud. The other Part of the Heaven 
toward the North-Eaft and South-Eaf, 
was very clear, the Stars bright and 
twinkling as in a Winter’s Cold Night 
when there is no Moon. About Nine 
o’Clock at Night thefe Meteors in a great 
meafure difappear’d, but not quite: Some 
faint fort of Contentions and Undulatiéns 
were {till perceiv’d from the Za to the 
North : And about Ten o’Clock they 
broke out again with frefh Violence; and 
darted to the Wef? in the fame manner as 
before, and thence to the aff, and fo 
continu’d till about Half an Hour. paft 
Eleven, and then they retir’d from the 
Eaft to the North again : About Twelve 
a bright Globular Body appear’d as big as; 
: and 
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and like the Sw at his Rifing, but not 
quite fo clear. During this Time, the 
Light was fuch that one might plainly fee 
to Read. The Night was calm, not fo 
much as a Breath of Wind was perceiv’d. 
About Three the next Morning, the Coru/- 
cations by degrees ceas’d, and the Greas 
Light in the North-Eaft exactly refembled 
the Dawn of Day, (‘tis frequently feen 
in the Morning in the Northern Parts of 
Europe) and therefore cal’d AURORA 
BOREALIS. 

For then fimall Sparks appear’d, and {catter’d Light 

Broke fwiftly forth, and wak'd the fleepy Night : 

The Night amaz’d began to hafte away, 


As if thofe Fires were Beams of coming Day. 
CreEEcH’s Lucret. 


Now the Natural Caufe of this Phe- 
nomenon \ take to be a vaft Quantity of 
Nitrous Particles exhal’d from the melted 
Snow (an unufual Quantity of which we 
had in the Winter time) together with an 
Exhalation of a great Quantity of Su/phu. 
reous Particles, which had been long lock’d 
up in the Pores of the Earth, and upon 
the Melting of the Svow rais'd up into 
the Middle Region of the Air (otherwife 

this 
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this Phenomenon coud not have been fo 
univerfally feen, as it was, in all Parts). 
Thefe Nitrous and Sulphureous Particles 
being exhal’d in thin Vapours by the Heat 
of the Swz and other Stars into the Mid- 
dle Region, were by degrees condens’d by 
circumambient, but thin and tranfparent, .. 
Clouds together with the Coldnefs of that 
Region, till at laft they became a ftrong 
compacted Body, — Vis unita fortior. 
This reftlefs and rebellious Spirit of Nitre 
and Sulphur in Conjun&tion, . growing 
{tronger and ftronger, and altogether im- 
patient of Reftraint, was for a long time 
itruggling for Liberty ; till at length, part- 
ly by the kind Influence of ‘the rarifying 
Suz, removing the Frontiers, and fo mak- 
ing Way for the prefling: ambient Clouds 
to fall back ; and partly by its own pro- 
per Force and Motion, fir’d with a turbu- 
lent and reftlefs Spirit, it burft thro’. all 
Obftacles (the finer Part of it taking Fire 
firft) difplaying it: felf in flying Colours, 
in long Streams of Light, and here and 
there aftonifhing Corufcations ; to the no 
fmall. Amazement ‘of the Lower World, 
many of whofe ignorant Inhabitants ftood 

3 | behold 
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beholding theWond’rous, becaufe Unufual 
Sight. | 
'Tis not without good Reafon,’ that 
Dr. HALLEY affumes the Effluvia of the 
Magnetical Matter for this Purpofe, fince 
“tis evident that our Globe of Earth is no 
other than One Great Magnet, and thefe 
Aurore Boreales are f{eldom feen but in 
the Polar Regions of the World, and that — 
moft commonly in the Winter Months. 
Thefe Bruta Fulmina, this harmlefs 
Thunder and Lightning in the Middle 
Region of the Air, bears fome Refemblance 
with, the, Common -T. hunder and Light- 
ning in our grofs Atmofphere: And no 
doubt but this Unufual Lightning was at- 
tended with fome No#/e, tho’ little, and 
not heard at this Diftance, becaufe out of 
the Verge of our Sphere, and beyond the 
Convexity of our Atmofphere. (That ex- 
traordinary Meteor of March 19. 1718. 
was computed by the Learned andAccurate 
Dr. HALLEY to be fixty-nine Miles above 
the Surface of the Earth). And no doubt 
but the Matter of Both thefe Sorts of 
Thunder and Lightning, both in the Lower 
and Middle Region of the Air were the 
ZL fame, 
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fame, and even the Manner of their Gene- 
ration the fame, only thofe in the Upper 
Region were certainly generated of greater 
Quantity of Exhalations, and charg’d with 
greater Quantity of Nitre and Sulphur, 
and confequently were rais’d the Higher. 
They differ only as to the Manner of 
Lightning and Ilumination. Thofe Light- 
nings that happen in the Lower Region, 
are ftruck and darted upon the Earth all 
at once, I mean every fingle Flafh at one 
Stroke, and foallits Matter is fcatter’d and 
difpers'd and hinder’d from rallying again : 
But the Lightnings in the Upper Region 
being not darted againft any Hard Body, are 
feyeral times recollected. Thefe have a 
larger, finer, and more unconfin’d Space 
of Air for Expanfion and Explofion. Thefe 
are fhot, with the utmoft celerity, a great 
many Miles at one Flafh (according to the 
Strength and Quantity of the Aerial Gun- 
powder they ate charg’d with) and then 
the remaining Matter is detain’d, embar- 
rafe’d and involv’d within fome diftant and 
condenfing Cloud for fome time, as the 
whole Matter was at firft, till at length 
they rally and burft out again in the fame 
, Manner 
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Manner as before, and perform another 
Stage, and after that another, and perhaps 
another, till their Force being almoft {pent 
in fuch long Journeys, their Vibrations 
grow fainter and fainter, and confequent- 
ly fhorter and fhorter, they at laft termi- 
nate in a General Illumination of rarifyd 
Air, like the Dawn of “Day, and fo 
call’d AURORA BOREALIS, as I faid be- 
fore. To this we feem to have the concut- 
ring Opinion of the Learned GassENDus 
(in Tom. IL. Phyfice, p. 109.) — An, ut 
Caufa utcunque dicatur, prodeunt al:quan- 
do e Terra Vapores ejufmodi, ut longé 
ultra Atmofpherae Convexitatem erumpen- 
tes, ad illam ufque Coni umbra Terrena 
Regionem pertingunt, quam  refractt 
Radii Solares fic diluunt, ut ft que Va- 
pores in illam incurrerint, polfint, tluf- 
tratihis Radiis, AUROR fheciem: ex- 
hibere 2 

The Reafon of all the Flafbes of Lights 
ning darting in the fame Tract, 1s the ra» 
rify’d Air caus’d by the firft Flafh. For a 
fmail Quantity of fore-running Particles 
breaking Prifon firft, and fetting out be- 
ae prepard the Way for the reft by 

ey Fuge’ clearing 
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clearing the Air, and fo caus’d thofe faint 
Corufcations which preceded thofe more 
terrible and aftonifhing Flafhes of Light- 
ning. 

If it fhou’d be objected againft this Opi- 
nion of mine, That Nitre is aCold Body, 
and therefore cou’d not be any Conftituent 
Part of this Hot and Fiery Meteor I {peak 
of. Let us fuppofe the Suppofition juft, 
yet Nitre and Sulphur mixt together, mutt 
be allow’d to be Hidamniihable's and if the 
Objector had but Courage enough to place 
himfelf at the Mouth of a fir’d Cannon 
charg’d with fuch Ingredients, he might 
quickly be convinc’d by Experiment. But 
not to put him to fo much Danger, ‘twill 
be fafer for him to apply himfelf to that 
Learned Naturalift Mr. Boy x £ for Con- 
viction, who in his Experimental Hi- 
ftory of Cold, (Tit. 17. Seé#. 8.) confutes 
GassENDUS, who afcribes the Frigorifick 
Virtue of Bodies:to the Admixture of 
Nitre. Tho’ I allow Nitre (fays he) to 
be a Subftance difpers’d thro’ moft Bodies, 
yet, fince Co/d is only a Privative Quality 
and an Abfence of Heat, there are other 
Agents, which by ftopping the Motion of 

the 
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the infenfible Parts of a Body, may deprive 
it of its Property of Heating. And tho’ 
GASSENDUS aflerts, that Bodies receive 
the Impreflions of Co/d from Nitrous Ex- 
halations fwimming in the Air; yet a- 
mongft all the Experiments I have made 
to refolve Nztre into Vapours, I have not 
found that it was able to effect more in the 
Production of Co/d, than any other Saline 
Bodies. And Spirit of N7tre is fo far from 
having an actual Co/dne/s greater than any 
other Bodies, that it is potentially Alor. 
And whether the Exhalations of Nitre wilt 
congeal Water or not, Spirit of Nitre, 1 
have obferv’d, will diffolve Ice, as foon 
almoft as Spirit of Wine : Andtho’ Nitre - 
mixt with Snow or Ice may promote Con- 
gelation, yet it proves not that the Parts 
of Nitre are frigorifick ; fince the Experi- 
ment will fucceed with Spirit of Wine— 
Thus far that Excellent Naturalift. 

Let us now compare what has been faid 
upon ourPhenomenan which appear’d late- 
ly, with a like Phenomenon that appear’d 
about a hundred Years ago, and is defcrib’d 
by the afore-mention’d Learned Gas- 

SENDUS, in his Chapter De AURORA 
a BOREAL], 
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BoREALI, © Ignibus nottu per Aerem 
difcurrere vifis. Tom. ii. Phyfica,p.107. ee. 


Circa Fulgorem mirabilem, qui aliquando Noéte 
intempeftiva & filente Lund, totum Septentrionalem 
Tractum ita occupat, ut claram AURORAM men- 
tiatur, unde & Aurora BorEA Is ab aliquibus 
diciturs Quaedam Phenomenorum (inquit SENECA) 
tantum Lucis emittunt, ut fugent Tenebras, & Diem 
reprefentent, donec confumpto Alimento, primum 
Obfcuriora fint, deindé Flamme modo, que in fe 
cadit, per affiduam diminutionem redigantur in nihi- 
lum. Tale Phenomenon apparuit Anno 1621. Sept. 12. 

Sunt quatuor modi horum Phenomenorum gene- 
randorum, qui ab Eprcuro recenfentur. Unus non 
prorstis improbabilis efle videtur, ut habens quidpiam 
fimile cum Fulminum Generatione. Scilicet ejufdem 
generis Materies fic afcendere furstm debet, ut non 
grandi quidem & condens4 Nube, fed tenui tamen 
nec ferenitatem conturbante Nebula (nempé tales 
alique funt ex quibus faepé vidimus concrefcere fponté 
in fereno Nubes) ut, inquam, tenui Nebula (quafi 
ami€tu quodam) contineri debeat, quoufque Sublimé 
evecta, intra eam volvatur, incalefcat, ex qua parte 
tenuior, amiculufque fragilior fuerit, accendatur, 
erumpat, ac interim Ignis reliquam Materiam, ob 
{ui lentorem, feu tenacitatem non ftatim depaftam, 
in refiduam partem amiculi urgeat, avolantemque, ut 
continens fui pabulum infectaretur, quoufque e4 
plané.confumpta, ipfe extabefcat, & vifibilis fieri de- 
finat, 

~ Albor ille, five Au RoR & {peciem emulata Claritas, 

apparuit mihi ad Boream ; fic ad Boream quoque ap- 
parucrit ae confpicua fuit, nemini -verd 
prorsus 
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prorsus ad Aufirum, Stuporem adauget, vel ex eo 
quéod cum Materies Phenomeni fuifle pertenuis Vapor 
videretur, Oportuerit talem Vaporem effe aut im- 
menfce Diffufionis Secundum Terre Superficiem, aut 
immenfe Altitudinis, ut nihil Superficiei Terre De- 
vexitas obftiterit, quo mints é€ Locis aded diffitis 
eodem in fitu confpiceretur: ac tanto magis, fi ul- 
terils & in extremum ufque Septentrionalem fuit Phe- 
nomenon propagatum. 
Aah 
Concerning thofe wonderful Flathes of Lightning, 
that fometimes in a quiet and dark Night fo enlighten 
all the Northern Part of the Sky that it refembles a 
clear Morning, andis therefore call’d by fome AURORA 
BorEALIs, or the NORTHERN Mornine. There 
are fome Phenomena or Meteors (/ays SENECA) 
that fend out fo much Light, that they difpel the Dark- 
— nefs of the Night and reprefent the Day, till after 
their Aliment was fpent, their Light began to grow 
dimmer, and at loft like a Flame by continual Dimi- 
nution was wholly extingui/h’d. Such was the Pheeno- 
menon that was feen Sept. 12. 1621. | 
Epircurus reckons up four Ways whereby thefe 
Phenomena come to be generated. One of which is 
not altogether improbable, as being fomething like the Ge- 
neration of Common Thunder and Lightning. For the. 
Matter of this Sort of Meteors Jhowd afcend Upwards 
fo as not to be involv’d in any great or thick Cloud, but 
only a thin and tranfparent one (like thofe we often fee 
form greater Clouds in a clear Sky), 1 fay, the Matter 
foou'd be contain’d in fome little thin Cloud, till being 
yais'd up High it be involv’d in it, and grows Hot, 
and takes Fire at the thinner and weaker Part of the 
vid Cloud, 
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Cloud, burfis out, and in the mean time this Combuftion 
forces the refi of the Matter (that is not prefently con- 
fum’d by reafon of its Vifcofity) into the other Part of 
the Cloud, and follows it flying off as containing its 
Aliment, until fuch time as that Matter is quite con- 
fund, and it felf is extinguifh'd and becomes invifible. 

That Light or Corufcation that refembled the Morn- 
ing (/ays GAssenDus) appear’d to me in the North ; 
and fo it did to every body that faw it ; but no body ever 
faw it in the South Quarter, ’Twas the more fur- 
prizing upon this account, becaufe fince the Matter of 
this Phenomenon /feem’d to be but a veryT hin Vapour, 
it was neceffary that That Vapour fhou'd be either of a 
vaft Extent to anfwer the Superficies of the Earth ; 
or elfe of a vaft Height, that the Devexity of the Su- 
perficies of the Earth fhou'd not hinder its being feen 
in the fame Situation from Places fo far diflant : and 
fo much the more, if this Phenomenon had /pread far- 
ther even to the utmoft Parts of the Northern Quarter. 


It may not be improper in this Place to 
add to this (by way of further Explanation 
of thefe Matters) the Accounts that are 
given of Igneous Meteors by the Learn- 
ed Dr. Watuis, Dr. WooDWaARpD, 
Dr. ROBINSON, Dr. PLot, and Mr, 
MORTON. ) 

Dr. RoBINsoN (inLowru. Abridg, 
of the Philof Tranf: Vol. V. p. 128.) fays 
he isof Opinion, thatthofe Phof/phorousor 
Luminous Appearances in the Firmament — 

proceed 
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Proceed from the various Effluvia perfpir'd 
out of our Globe, or pafling thro’ it ; for 
Ihave feen thofe Lights over Ve/uvius, the 
Strombulo Wands, and towards Mitna, in 
dark Nights, when thofe Volcano’s were 
Mot flaming nor burning, their Sides and 
Tops being paffable to Travellers at that 
Time, and all their Outward Parts quiet. 
Weare certain that Iceland and Greenland 
abound with Vulcano’s ; fo may North- 
Eait Lapland, North Ruffia and Tartary, — 
where vaft Chains of Mountains are {aid 
torun. The Fefizts and other Travellers 
relate many prodigious Eruptions of Fires 
and Earthquakes towards the North of 
China ; but nearer the Po/e the Earth mutt 
be clos‘d and pent up many Months, by 
the long fevere Freezings. and continual 
Snow and Ice, which relaxing towards 
Spring, may give Vent to that vaft Mafs 
or Magazine of perfpirable Matter, that 
had been kept fo long in Hot Subterrancous 
Prifons. ‘This may be one Reafon why 
Animal Bodies themfelves are often fenfi- 
ble of Changes at that Seafon in our Clic 
mate, when Perfpiration is upon fuch an 
Increafe, : 

Aa Mr. Mor- 
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Mr. MorTon’s Opinion of Igneous 
Meteors, is (as he tellsus in his Nat. Hi/t. 
of Northamptonjh. p. 343.) That they are 
form’d of Mineral Exhalations, as Thun- 
der and Lightning. The Caufe whereof 
is efpecially Nitre and Sulphur, rais'd out 
of the Earth by a confiderable Degree of 
Heat, and thence born up by the like De- 
gree of Heat into the Atmofphere, where 
they conftitute a kind of Aerial Gun- 
powder. And what Dr. Woopwarb 
(in his Nat. Hift. of the Earth, p. 20s, 
206.) {peaks with fo much Clearnefs con- 
cerning the Pulminating Damps, is filly 
applicable to this Sort of Meteor; the 
Matter of both being the fame ; and that 
differing from this in this refpe& cnly, or 
chiefly, that the Matrer of the Fu/minating 
Damp is faftain’d in the Air of the Mine 
or Coal-pit by a Leffler Degree of Heat, 
this of Lightning is taken up into the 
Atmofphere by a Greater Degree of Heat. 
And give me leave to add, that the Matter 
of the AURORA BOREALIS was exhal’d 
into the Middle Region by a ftill Greater 
Degree of Heat, otherwife it coud not have 
_ made its Way thro’ the Atmofphere, and 

Sree « Ome dts Rae: 
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fo got into a Higher Region, above forty 
Miles diftant from our Earth. 

- This Mineral Matter which arifes.in 
Separate Parcels from the Earth, and in 
a confiderable Quantity aflembling more 
Clofely in the Atmofphere, becomes, up- 
on being enkindl’d by the Heat that then 
accompanies it, a quick, active, and forci- 
ble Fire, which ftriking thro’ the ambient 
Air, or thro’ the Cloud that encompa{s‘d 
it, with great Celerity, is what we call 
Lightning, as the Cloud and great Noife 
that ufually attends it, has the Name of 
Thunder: Whereof the Caufe is the Dif. 
charge or Explofion of this Fire from a 
Cloud ; which as it is more or lefs Com: 

_ pact, and the Fire breaking forth of it more 
or lefs Forcible, the Noife is accordingly 
greater or lefs. When a great Quantity of 
this inflammable Matter is affembl’d, and 
takes Fire at once, ir occafions a Noife like 
that of feveral Great Guns difcharg’d at 
one and the fame Time. When it lies in 
a thinner and more difpers’d Colleétion, 
or in feparate Parcels, and is by little and 
little, or fucceflively attended, it occafions 
a Noife refembling that of Peals or Vollies 
Aa 2 which 
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which are made by a Running Fire (as they 
term it) of feveral {maller Guns difcharg’d 
in a Train one after another. When the 
Cloud is of fuch large Extent, and withal 
fo compact that the Fire, tho’ ftrong, 1s 
unable to break thro’ it, it occafions a deep 
and rolling Noife, not attended with Lzght- 
ning, the Fire being fpent by Degrees in the 
Bofom of the Cloud. 

There are other more harmiefs METEORS 
of the Fzery Kind (fays Mr. MoRTON, 
p- 348.) which are not to be pafled by 
without fome Remarks. Sept. 20. 1676. 
about Seven at Night, was feen an unufual 
Meteor, by fome call’d'Draco volans, in 
Northamptonfoire, and the Neighbouring 
Counties ; whereof we have a fhort Ac- 
count from Dr. Waxuts (in the Philof: 
Tranf. N° 135. p. 863.) About Seven at 
Night (fays he) appear’d a fudden Light, 
equal to that of Noon-day, fo that the 
fmalleft Pin or Straw might be feen lying 
on the Ground. And Above in the Air 
was feen (at no great Diftance, as was fup- 
pos'd) a Long Appearance as of Fire, like 
a Long Arm (for fo it was defcrib’d to me) _ 
with a great Knob at the End of it; fhoot- 
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ing along very fwiftly : And at its Difap- 
pearing feem’d to break into {mall Sparks, 
or Parcels of Fire, like as Rockets and fuch 
Artificial Fire-works in the Air are wont to 
do. ’Twas fo furprizing, and of fo fhort 
Continuance, that it was fcarce Half a 
Minute. This Fiery Meteor might be a 
Draco volans, or fome {mall Comet, be- 
caufe it was feen in moft Places in Eng- 
land. Dr. Puor (in his Nat. Hit. of 
Stafford. p. 20.) calls this Meteor Capra 
Saltans, which (as it was defcrib’d to him) 
appear’d like a Great Fire at a diftance, but 
coming nearer, its Form and Motion 
were plainer, it being of a Globular Figure, : 
moving by Jerks, and making fhort Refts, 
at every one of them letting fall Drops of 
Fire, which were Part of its Body, for it 
decreas’d in Magnitude the farther it went, © 
and the oftner it drop’d ; fo that it wholly 
difappear'd at about three Quarters of a 
Mile diftance. 

The faid Mr. M oRTON proceeds to give 
us an Accountof fome more Meteors, one 
that wasobfery’d in Sept. 1693. the Top of 
which was in the Form of the Letter W, 
and had a Lift or String of Light appen- 

: dant 
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dant to the lower Part of the W, about a 
Yard and Half in Length. It continu’d 
fome Time, and was feen by feyeral round 
the Country. ) 
_ In Aug. 1699. was obferv’d a Globe of 
Fire, of furprizing Brightnefs and Magni- 
tude, in the Weffern Part of the Hemi- 
{phere, a little after Sun-fettting. It ftruck 
downwards in an Oblique Line, and. dif- 
appear'd when it came almoft as low as the 
Horizon. In or near the Place of it, 
there fucceeded a narrow Lift or Stream 
(as it were) of a Fiery Smoak, about 
35 Degrees in Length, which continu’d 
compact and unbroken for the Space of 
almoft two Hours. Towards the Ciofe of 
it, it became fomewhat Winding or Curl- 
ed. At length it was broken or difpers’d 
by.Clouds that pafs’d that Way. 
Somewhat more. obfervable are thofé 
feeming Burnings of the Air, or very bright 
IMuminations whichthe two following Re- 
lations inform usof. At Higham-Ferrers 
in. Northamptonfhire,. fan. 28. 1699. 
about Half an Hour paft Five in the Morn- 
ing appear’d on a fudden a more than or- 
dinary Light, like a Flahh of Lightning, 
but 


| 
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but of longer Continuance, much out- 
fhining the Light of the Moon, which till 
then was clear. It continu’d over Higham 
about the Space of a Minute, and feem’d 
to move from Eaf?t to Weft. And about 
Five o’ Clock that very Morning was feen 
at Plymouth a prodigious Light in the Fir- 
mament, of which perhaps this in North- 
ampton{hire was a Part. 

The other Relation is as follows: Dec.18. 
1707. About Eight o’ Clock at Night, the 
Wind being We/fward (a brisk Gale) and 
the Sky ferene and clear, there appear’d at 
Fenfhed in Northamptonfbire, a Bright- 
ne{s in the Air, which made an Arch 
from North-Weft to North-Eaft, equal 
to that which the Sz makes at the Winter- 
Solftice, extending it felf from nigh the 
Bottom of our Hemifphere to nigh the two 
Pointers of Urfa major. The Light was 
pale and of a Silver Colour, fo light that 
all the Stars within the Compafs of it, 
unlefs one or two of the firft Magnitude, 
were not to be perceiv’d, being obfcur’d 
by the Greater Light, which, as far as it 
extended, was equal to that of the Day. 
There was a dark Cloud which lay (as it 
: feem’d 
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feem’d to us) along the Horizon, from 
one End of the Brightnefs almoft to the 
other, and about Half a Degree Diameter. 
_ There was another long dark Cloud, of a 
Cylindrical Figure, which lay Horizontal- 
ly, and feem’d to divide the Brightnefs in- 
to two almoft equal Parts. It had little or 
no Motion, tho’ the Wind blow’d briskly. 
But on a fudden there appear’d a {welling 
Brightnefs in that Cylindric Cloud, which 
broke out into Flames of a Pale-colour’d 
Fire, that {pread themfelves very far South- 
wards, and very nigh the Bottom of the 
Northern Part of our Hemifphere. . The 
Flames lafted not longer than Half a Mi- 
nute, and. then were carried Baft-ward 
and foon vanifh'd. It was wonderfully 
frightful and amazing. The Brightnefs alfo 
was very ftrange, and continu’d till Eleven 
o Clock., _ 

Somewhat parallel hereto, Mr, Stow (the 
old Judicious Chronicler) relates from his . 
Own Obfervations. _ About Mid-night, 
Novem. 14. 1574. Fire and Smoak were 
feen to proceed from a Black Cloud in the 
North. . The following Night the Heavens 
feem’d to be all on Fire; and over our 

Heads 
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Heads (fays he) the Flames from the Hori- 
zon did meet, and there roll one in ano- 
ther as in a Furnace, ina marvellous raging 
manner. ; 

There is (fays Mr. Morn TON) noroom 
to fufpe& the Credibility of the two for- 
mer Relations, that from Higham, and 
that from Finjbid All that 1 wou’d en- 
quire is, Whether thefe Extraordinary 
Splendors in the Air do not ufually hap- 
pen at or nigh the Time of Tempeffuous 
Winds; the Agent that produces them 
perhaps bearing forth from the Earth a con- 
fiderable Quantity of fubtiler and purer 
Igneous Matter, as the Heat which is dif- 
charg’d out of the Earth at the Time of 
Earthquakes, educes and bears up alone 
with ir fuch a Quantity of feveral Kinds of 
Mineral Matter, as to thicken, difcover, and 
darken the Atmofphere. (Vzd. Dr. W oop< 
waRp’s Nat. Hift. of the Earth, p. 202.) 
That thefe Unwonted IMuminations ey 
tain to the Igneous Trive of Meteors, ap- 
pears by feveral Circumftances, and par- 
ticularly by that of the Eruption of Flames 
from out of the Black Clouds. And to 
me they feem conftituted of a thin and 

Bb difpers’d 
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difpers’d Collection of the Parts of Fire, of 
Quantity and Strength fufficient to en- 
lighten the Air, efpecially if ferene and 
clear ; tho’ not to heat it fo that the Senfes 
can difcover any more than Ordinary 
Warmth in it, tho’ perhaps a Thermometer 
might. 

Befides the AUKORABORE ALIS that 
Ihave been hitherto defcribing, we have 
had feveral others, the moft remarkable | 
of which were thofe on Of. 8. 1726. 
alfo the 3d of March following, and on 
Nov. 22. 1728. 

Notwithftanding the frequency of thefe 
ftrange Appearances in the Air, efpecially 
in the Northern Climes, and in thefe 
Southern Parts of late, yet a certain Author 
publifh’d a Pamphlet, entituled, 

An Effay concerning the Apparition in 
the Heavens, on the 7th of March, 174%. 
Proving by Mathematical, Logical, and 
Moral Arguments, that it cowd not have 
been producd meerly by the Ordinary 
Cour fe of Nature, but muft of neceffity be 
a Prodigy. 

Now, tho’ I wou’d by no means dero- 
gate from i Extraordinary Providence of 

Go D 
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Gop, when Things cannot be folv’d by 
the Ordinary Courfe of Nature ; yet I fee 
no Reafon why we fhou’d prefently run to 
Miracles in explaining Natural Events. For 
this (as a late Learned Author fays) breaks 
the Chains of Natural Providence, when 
it is done without Neceflity, that is, when 
Things are otherwife Intelligible from {e- 
cond Caufes, This is robbing Peter to 
pay Paul, and taking fo much from Go p’s 
Ordinary Providence, to place it to His Ex- 
traordinary. Indeed whena New Religion 
is brought into the World, *tis very rea- 
fonable it {hou’d be ufher’d in with Mira- 
cles; but afterwards Things return into 
their old Channel, and do not change or 
overflow again, but upon Extraordinary 
Occafions or Revolutions. The Extraor- 
dinary Power of Gop is to be accounted 
very Sacred, and not to be touch’d or ex- 
pos’d for Our Pleafure or Conveniency : 
But Iam afraid we often make ufe of it 
only to conceal our Own Ignorance, or to 
fave us the Trouble of Enquiring into Na- 
tural Caufes. We ought to confider that 
the Courfe of Nature is truly the Will of 
Gop, and (as I may fo fay) his Firft Will ; 

| Bb 2 fromy 
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from which we are not to recede, but up-+ 
on clear Evidence and Neceflity. And as 
in Matter of Religion, we are to follow the 
Known Reyveal’d Will of Gop, and not to 
truft to every Impulfe or Motion of Enthu- 
fiafm, as coming from the Divine Spirit, 
unlefs there be evident Marks that it is 
Supernatural and cannot come from our 
Owns; fo neither are we, without Ne- 
ceflity, to quit the Known and Ordinary 
Will and Power of Gop eftablifh’d in the 
Courfe of Nature, and fly to Supernatural 
Caufes, or his Extraordinary Will; for 
this is a kind of Enthufiafm, as well as the 
Other: And no doubt that great Prodi- 
~ gality and Wafte of Miracles which fome 
make, is no way tothe Honour of Gop 
and Religion. ’Tis true, the other Ex- 
treme is worfe than this, for to deny all 
Miracles, is in Effe& to deny all Reveal’d 
Religion ; therefore due Meafures are to be 
taken betwixt thefe two, fo as neither to 
make the Dzvine Power too mean and 
cheap, nor the Power of Nature Unlimi- 
ted and All-fufiicient. 
Nor is this Opinion of making a Prodigy: 
of ameer Natural Phenomenon, culpable 
only 
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only upon a Religious, but alfo upon a 
Civil Account. For if it be reckon’d a 
Prodigy and fome Wonderful Thing, pre- 
dicting fome Ill Accident to the Nation 
in which we live, it may be of very Bad 
Confequence. Tho’ why it fhou’d not be 
reckon’d a Good Omen, as well as a Bad 
One, or why it fhou’d not be Ominous to 
any other Nation as well as Ours (fuppo- 
fing it obferv’d in Other Nations as well 
as This) 1 cannot imagine. I fay, fuppo- 
fing it reckon’d a Bad Omen to This Na- 
tion (moft People being apt to fear the 
Worft) how muft we fuppofe Peoples 
Minds prepoffefs’d with fuch an Opinion ? 
How wou'd they be (as it were) Planet- 
{truck with a Panick Fear? How fatally 
Aftonifh’d and Dithearten’d? Infomuch 
that fhou’d we fuppofe a Foreign Prince 
or Potentate to re-invade us, How flufh’d 
(hereupon) with Hopes of Succefs might 
the Invader be? And how difmay’d, and 
already Half-overcome with Fear, the In- 
vaded ? And fo this Suppos’d-Ominous 
Phenomenon beas Bad, as MERLIN’S 
Prophecy heretofore was of Good Confe- 
quence to this Kingdom, For we are in- 

ih ; form’d 
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form’d by Mr. CaMDEN, that this Old 
Britifh Prophet prophefied, That when a 
Stout Prince with a freckled Face, fhou’d 
pafs over the Ford call’d Ryd-pen-carn, 
being in a River call’d Nant-pen-carn, the 
Welfh fhou'd be fubdu’d. Which accor- 
dingly came to pafs; for KingHENRY UH. 
who pafs’d over this Ford, was Freckle- 
fac’'d ; and as foon as the Weljh heard 
where the King came over, their Hearts 
fail'd them, becaufe of this Prophecy ; 
and fo they fubmitted thro’ too much Cre- 
dulity. It is not impoflible, that King 
HENRY might choofe to go over at this 
Ford in Strength of this Prophecy, and his 
Enemies Credulity, the more to facilitate 
his Conquefts. Vide WuHiIston’s Aec- 
count of this Meteor, p. 74. 

And as the making thefe Phenomena 
and unufual Appearances in the Air, to be 
(1 know not what) Miracles and Prodigies, 
is very impolitick, becaufe oftentimes of 
dangerous Confequence to the State ; fo 
likewife the imagining ftrange Appearances 
of Military Skirmifhes in the Air, or Ar- 
mies of Aerial Warriors di{puting in Battle- 
Array for Victory, is very Fook{b as well 

as 
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as Hanciful, tho’ fo ferioufly mention’d by 
fome of our Old Hiftorians, and too cre- 
duoufly believ’d by the Vulgar. All thofe 
fancied Figures of Armies fighting in the 
Air, and fuch-like ftrange Prodigies, being 
nothing elfe in reality, but fo many fmall 
Clouds of odd, and fometimes indeed of 
{trange Shapes, together with Balls and 
Date of Fire, or fiery Streaks and Waves, 
Lightnings and Coruications, terrible e- 
nough to the ignorant Spectators. This 
is the Whole of the Matter, and all the 
reft nothing elfe but Creatures of their own 
Brain, and the Product of their own Su- 
perftitious Imaginations, 

But not to infift upon Generals ; let us 
come to Particulars. The Author of the 
aforefaid “Pamphlet endeavours to prove 
that late Phenomenon in the Heavens to 
have been a Prodigy, by Logical, Moral, 
and Mathematical Arguments. The bare 
mention of his Logical and Moral Argu- 
ments may be cient 


His Logical Argument, pag. 16. runs thus ; 
All thofe Things ought in Reafon to be 
accounted Prodigies, to which we can de- 
fine 
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fine nothing to be fuperadded, in order to 
their being diftinguifh’d for Prodigies, and 
which we can only explain to be poflibly 
Natural ; without any other Foundation 
of a Proof than meer Guefs and Divination. 
Therefore it ought in Reafon to be ac- 
counted a Prodigy. 


His Moral Argument thus ; 


Tis agreed on all Hands by the Mo- 
ralifts, that the moft Probable Opinion is 
to be follow’d. | 

Now the moft Probable Opinion for 
Ignorant People to follow is, that This 
mutt have been a Prodigy. 

Confequently the Opinion that ought 
to be entertain’d among the Generality of 
Mankind, is, that it was a Prodigy. 

So much, and I think enough, con- 
cerning this 4uthor’s Logical and Moral 
Arguments. What Iam chiefly concern’d 
to take notice of, is, the Mzuor of his 
Mathematical Argument, though I fee no 
Reafon why it might not have been pro- 
perly call’d Phyfical Argument, which 
runs thus; 


“© Thee 
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“ That this Hzery Apparition did not 
«© act according to the Laws of Nature, is 
*« proved by Faé& and Experience of all 
‘that faw it; for after it had Blaz’d, the 
“ Fire went entirely out, and then lighted 
“© again, which is contrary to the Laws of 
“© Nature and Reafon ; for when it was 
“ lighted, either there was more Aliment 
““ capable of maintaining fo brighta Flame, 
“ or there was not: If there was, how 
“ cou’d the Fire Naturally be extinguifh’d 
“ as to appear fo? If there was not, how 
“ cou’d it Naturally light again into as 
“ bright a Flame as ever, fo many Hours 
‘< afterwards?” 3 

Now this Mznor I beg leave to deny, 
by afferting that our Phenomenon ox Fiery 
- Apparition, did aa according to the Laws 
of Nature ; and that it did fo, is prov'd 
by Faét and Experience of all that faw it; 
for after it had blaz’d, the Fire went not | 
entirely out’: Which I thus prove. 

If the Fire after it had Blaz’d, went out, 
and was indeed totally extinguifh’d, there 
muft needs have been obferv’d fomething 
like an ExtinG@tion, fomething of a Caput 


mortuure or Soak, or as when. fuch-like 
Cre Meteors 


Ln 
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Meteors burft into {mall Sparks or Parcels: 
of Fire, like Sky-rockets, and fuch-like 
_ Artificial Fire-works in the Air; or like the 
‘Draco volans (defcrib’d by Mr. Morton, 
p. 348, of his Nat. Hift. of Northamp- 
tonfb.) which movd by Jerks and made 
fhort Refts, letting fall Drops of Fire, 
which were Parts of its Body, as he tells 
us. This Suppofition, any Man that is 
any thing of a Meteorologift and in his 
Right Senfes muft furely grant. 

But nothing of all thefe (which are the 
neceflary Concomitants of fuch extinguifh’d 
Meteors) was obferv’d in our Frery Appa- 
rition (or Apparitions) : But after it had 
~ went its Length, z. e. after its Elafticity was 
fpent, and a great deal of its Spirit and 
Vigour unavoidably diminith’d (as plainly 
appear’d by its next fhorter Stages or Flights) 
gs it at firft burft out of one Cloud, fo 
afterwards it was fhot into, and embarafs’d 
by another, and again by another, and 
fo on. | 

Therefore I conclude, that the Fire of 
this Apparition, after it had Blaz’d, did 
not entirely go out, and was not totally 
Extinguifh’d, and cenfequently that this 

| our 
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our Phenomenon or Fiery Apparition did 
act according to the Laws of Nature, as is. 
proy’d by Faét and Experience of all that 
faw it, and confequently ftill, that the faid 
Phenomenon in the Heavens, might have 
been produc’d meerly by the Ordinary 
Courfe of Nature, and need not rafhly be 
deem’d a Prodigy. 

But after all, notwithftanding this Great 
Phenomenon does {eem to be nothing elfe 
but the Product of meer Natural Caufes, 
yet ftill, in Contemplating thefe and fuch- 
like Wonderful Works of Nature, we are 
Naturally led from hence to celebrate and 
admire the Great Author and Firft Caufe 
of Nature. For Matter, whether we al- 
low it Motion or not, cou’d not come in- 
to that Variety of Tempers and Compo- 
fitions, in which we find it in the World, 
without the Influence and Direétion of a 
Superior External Caufe, which we call 
The Author of Nature. Thunder and 
Lightning are things (tho’ eafily accounted 
for by Natural Caufes) that have terrify’d 
and affrighted the Greateft Monarchs, and 
even the moft Cruel Tyrants, witne& 
Tiberius and other Roman Emperors. To- 

Cc 2 tal 
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tal Eclipfes likewife of the Suz and Moon 

(tho’ their Caufes are fo very well known, 

and their Times and Periods ftated and 

fix’d) never fail to excite our Admiration 

and Praifes of the Infinite CREATOR 

and Contriver of them. How much more 

may fuch Uncommon Appearances force 

from us fuch-like Pious Exclamations —— 
OLorpD Gop, Thou art become Ex- 

ceeding Glorious ! Thou art cloath'd with 
Majefty and Honour ! Thou deckeft thy- 

felf with Light, as it were with a Gar- 

ment, and fpreadeft out the Heavens like 
a Curtain; who makes the Clouds his 
Chariot, and walks upon the Wings of 
the Wind! O Lorv, how manifold are 

Thy Works ! In Wifdom haft Thou made 
them all; the Earth is full of thy Riches ! 

Pfal, civ. 


The Caufe of the Plague. 


R. Profeffor BRADLEY (in his Book 

of Planting and Gardening) mene 

tions a Letter wrote to him by an Ingenious 
Hand, Mr. BaLve, concerning the Origin 
_of the Plague, which he {uppofes to be In- 
Setts 
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feéts of that extraordinary Smallnefs, that 
they are not to be difcerned by the naked 
Eyes ; they are fo light that they float in 
the Air, and are fo fuck’d in with the 
Breath, Such Jnfec#s not being among us 
commonly, but:only when they are either 
brought tous from fome remote Place by 
the Wind, ox hatch’d, or nourifhd by la- 
temperance of Air, or fome. Poifonous 
Vapours arifing, from Bogs, Ponds, Ditches, 
or fome fuch unwholefome Funds of Stag- 
nating Water. 

Thefe Infeéts are various, according to 
the Nature of the Water or Air they are 
bred in; their Eggs being firft laid by 
fome flying Animals, which are then 
hatch’d, and pafling through the feveral 
Changes common to Jn/feéts, at length 
take Wing ; and being drawn in with the 
Breath, may perhaps be either kill’d in our 
Bodies, and caufe a violent Ferment in the 
Juices ; or elfe finding proper Nourifh- 
ment, they breed in the Lungs, Stomach, 
or other Parts within us, and probably 
may occafion thofe Biles and Breakings out 
in-the tender Parts of the Body, that are 
call’d Plague Sores. 

But 
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But thefe Infects are fome of them fo 
extremely fmall, that they are only capa- 
ble of being difcern’d with good Microf 
copes ; and when they are Wing’d and fo 
quite perfected, may perhaps in Swarms 
be carried from one Country to another 
by the Wind. It is Infects of feveral Kinds 
and Colours, which caufe the Surface of 
Waters to appear fometimes Green, Red, 
and Black ; which laft Colour in Water, 
is obferv’d by the Herdfmen to poifon the 
Cattle that drink of it; and they fay 
caufes the Murrain, which is the Plague 
in Cattle, and is very infectious. 

It has been obferv’d, that Plagues and 
the moft Contagious Diftempers, have com- 
monly happen’d in thofe Years, when the 
Lrafterly Winds have more than ordinary 
prevail’d in the Spring and Summer Sea 
fons ; then the Air comes to be infected, 
and rarely or never at other times. Thefe 
Winds we {ee bring Caterpillars, and ma-. 
ny different Im/eé?s and Flies, which meet- 
ing with Places fitly adapted to nourifh 
them, they are there brought to their, 
Winged State, which I conceive is the 
fame in the invifible Animals as in the. 
vifible ; 
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vifible ; nor indeed is any Part of the Earth 
or Waters, and it may be the pure Ar itfelf, 
free from the Seeds of Life: Nothing is 
out of Motion, or can be void of it, fer- 
ting forth the Glory and infinite Power. 
and Wifdom of the CREATOR, from 
whence thefe infinite Productions proceed; 
fome for one Ufe, fome for another. What 
we call the Bad, are thofe, which at Un- 
feafonable Times invade by Swarms the 
Bodies of Living Creatures, to whom they 
are deftructive ; and caufes the Murrain, 
Rot, and fuch-like mortal Dé/fea/es. 

Again, that the Plague proceeds from 
living Creatures brought by the Eafferly- 
Winds, feems probable; for that fuch 
Peftilences are moft malignant in the Sum- 
mer, after the Laff-Winds of the Spring 
have blown, which pafling over the Greateft 
Continent of the Earth, bring thefe Jy- 
(ects with it ; but the contrary Effect has 
the Weft-Winds, which come to us over 
the Vaft Atlantic Ocean, attended with 
great Rains. Thefe laft Winds cure the 
Plague (it may be) by carrying the Re- 
mainder of thofe Pe//iferous Infects which 
yet furvive, to the Country from whence 

they 
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they came: And Froft and Snow likewife 
ftops the Infection, perhaps by killing them, 
or laying them to fleep till the next Seafon, 
when they may be cither brought back 
again by the Eafferly-Winds, or be en- 
- liven’d, or frefh Swarms hatch’d by the 
Temperature of zr fuitable to them. 

I have not yet found that any Winds, 
except the Haff Winds, {uch as pafs over 
Tartary, bring any Infection with them ; 


nor have I ever heard of Peffilential Di- 


tempers, in any Part of the World, unlefs 
in fuch Places only where the Zartarzan 
Winds reach; Yartary being a Country 
full of Woods, Bogs, and Fens, it feems 
the moft capable of producing thefe Crea- 
tures in abundance, which may be carry’d 
by the Wind to certain Places in Search 
after their Food, as are Locufts, and fome 
certain Birds, which are known to pafs 

from one Country to another. : 
Diopvorvs Sicutus, (in his Hi/fo- 
rical Library, Book xii. p. 286.) fays, 
The Plague broke out afrefh at Athens, 
when they had been but lately freed from 
that Contagion : It rag’d with that Vio- 
lence, that they loft 4000 Foot Soldiers, 
and 


, 
oa 
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and 400 Horfe; and of others, Freemen 
and Servants, above 10,000. And now 
becaufe the Courfe of the Hiftory may re- 
quire a Declaration of the Caufes of this 
violent ‘Di/femper, it is neceflary in this 
Place to fet them forth. 

Abundance of Rain had fallen in the 
Water, by reafon whereof the Earth be- 
ing over-wet (efpecially in Low and Hol- 
low Grounds) the Water lay in the ftand- 
ing Pools, which corrupting and putrify- 
ing by the Heat of the Summer, thence’ 
proceeded a Mift of grofs ftinking Vapour, 
which corrupted the ie ; and bet des the 
want of good Food, much advance’d the 
Progrefs of the Difeafe ; for the Year be- 
fore, the Fruits by too much Raiz were 
crude and unwholefome, 

There was likewife a third Caufe of this 
Difiemper, which was this, the Erefan 
Winds (which I take to be the Magiffralj, 
or North-Weft Winds) blew nor this Sum- 
mer, by whofe gentle Breezes, the violent 
Heat of the Air was us’d to be allay’d at 
other Times ; fo that the Heat being now 
more exceflive, and the Air (as it were) 
piaey d, Mens Bodies wanting the ufual 

Dd Refrefh- 
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Refrefhment, contracted an evil Habit, 
from whence arofe Burning Diftempers 
and thence it was that. many, fiez’d with 
this Difeafe, caft themfelyes. into Pits and 
Wells. 

When the Plague rag’d in London in 
1666, the Summer was fo dry that hard- 
ly any Razns fell till November, which 
Drought muft, be occafion’d by an unufual 
Frequency of Eafterly Winds. 

Experience fhews us how much In/feéts 
delight in Stinking Places, and thar they 
increafe much fafter in uncleanly Cities, 
fuch as London was formerly, than in 
cleaner Places : But the City of London 
having been for the moft part burnt the 
Year after the Peffilence, its Streets were 
enlarg’d, many Drains were made, and 
good Laws were put in Exccution for 
keeping the City clean, and it has not had 
any ‘Plague ever fince. 

_ It is remarkable, that when the Plague 
reign’d in London, Buckler’s-Bury, which 
{tood in the very Heart of the City, was 
free from that Diffemper : The Reafon 
given for it is, that it was chiefly inhabited 
by Druggifts and Apothecaries, the Scent 

of 
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of whofe Drugs kept away the Lnfeétion ; 
which, according to my Notion, were fo 
unnatural to the Peftilential Infets, that 
they were kill’d or driven away by the 
{trong Smell of fome Sort of Drugs. The 
Smell of Rue, and the Smoak of Tdbiihed, 
were prefcrib’d as Remedies againft the 
Lufection, but efpeciaily Tar and Pitch- 
Barrels. Likewife the People of Lime- 
Floufe were nor affetted by it, nor. fome 
of the ‘Docks, perhaps for the fame Rea- 
fon. So alfo the Ufe of Sea-coal may 
now be one Means te prevent the Plague 
in Lowdon. 

The People of Legharn in Italy ob- 
ferve, that at the End of every eighteen 
Years, they are fubject to an Epidemical 
Diftemper, which if it be not the Plague, 
is hardly to be diftinguifh’d from it. [ 
was there in the vei 1685, when it be- 
gan about the Beginning of Summer with 
Freaiiene Eafterly W, vee (fuch as are not 
ufual) continuing to blow almoft without 
Intermiffion till towards Winter ; much 
as DioporuUS SicuLus defcribes the 
Year to have been when the great Plague 
was at Athens ; we wanted that Summer 

Dido OUE 
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our Majftraili or North-WWeft Winds (as 
we ufed to have) which are the Trades 
Winds in all the Hot Countries of “the 
World, following the Courfe of the Sun. 
About Nine or Ten in the Morning thefe 
Winds begin to blow, and laft till Sun- 
fet, when foon follow the Winds from 
the Shore, which blow till the next Day 
about Nine, and then the Trade-/Vind ré- 
takes its Courfe. 

The firtt Infection began in Houfes near 
the Walls of the Town to the Land-ward, 
from whence the Aaff-Wind blew, and 
by degrees crept towards the Sea ; but the 
InfeCtion did not touch fuch Places which 
were inhabited by Merchants and Shop- 
Keepers, who dealt in Sa/t and Pickled 
Fifb, Pitch, Tar, and fuch like Com- 
modities. 

To the Northward of the Town, to- 
wards the Sea-Shore, lay very Boggy 
~ "Stinking Ground. Thefe Marfhes com- 

monly about Autumn caufe Agues and 
Fevers, which may be from vaft Swarms 
of inyifible unwholefome In/éeéZs, which 
rife from thence at that Seafon, but of a 
different Pozfon from thofe which caufe 
the 
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the Plague. So the like Places about 
Civita-Vecchia, Scanderoon, and 1 may 
mention the Ifle of Sheppy likewife, feem 
tocaufe Agues. And it is obfervable, that 
from the Mouth of the River Magra, 
which divides Tufcany from Liguria, along 
the Sea-coaft of Italy, as far as Terracina, 
is very Unhealthy and fubject to Agues 
and Peffilential Fevers, being Marfhy 
Ground. 

We may alfo obferve, that in Turkey, 
“Egypt, and Barbary, when the Plague 
rages, the Franks, the Englifo, &c. are 
feldom infe@ted with it, which feems to 
confirm my Opinion, that this Sicknefs 
proceeds from Lufects, who having their 
certain Natural Nourifhments refpectively 
appointed them, do not in thofe Places in- 
fe& Strangers, who have different Ways 
of Eating and Living from the Natives, 
and are of a contrary Nature of Body. It 
wou'd be well worth Enquiry, if the People ~ 
of thofe Nations, that were in Strange 
Countries in the Times of Peffzlence, were 
alfo free from Infection. 

King CHARLEs II. when he was told of 
the Sickne/s at Leghorn, faid it muft have 

been 
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been occafion’d by the New Fortifications 
which were then building in thofe Marjhy 
Places. And ’tis very rational to believe, 
that turning thofe Unwholefome Muds, 
and expofing of them to the Sun, did 
much increafe the Di/femper, by infeing 
the 4zr, and filling ic with greater Sup- 
plies of Poifonous In/eés. 

I cannot help taking Notice likewife of 
the raging ‘Diffemper which was among 
the Cattle about London about thirty Years 
ago. It was fo violent and infectious, that if 
one Cow had it, all others that canae with- 
in Scent of her, or eat where fhe graz’d, 
were fure to be-infected. It feiz’d their 
Heads, and was attended with Running at 
the Nofe and a very naufeous Breath, which 
kill’d them in three or four Days. The 
Herd{men wou’d not allow it to be the 
Murrain, nor cou’d give any Account 
from whence it did proceed, or cou’d find 
out any Remedy againft it. They only 
tell us, the unufual Dry Summer, and the 
continu’d Laft-Winds, were the Occafion 
of it. This Dzftemper had been for two 
or three Years before it came to us in 
Lombardy, Holland, and Hamburgh, to 

the 
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the Lofs almoft of all their Cattle. The 
States of Holland causd a Medicine to 
be publifh’d for the Good of thofe who 
had their Cattle thus diftemper’d ; but 
having been try’d here, it wou’d not cure 
one in feven, but rather increas’d the Jv- 
feétion, by keeping the Diftemper’d Catz/e , 
longer alive (by fome Days) than they 
wou’d have been without it. *Tis remark- 
able that no Oxen had this Dz/femper, but 
only Milch Cows, which were more ten- 
der than the Males. The Herdfmen, to 
keep the Cattle from the Infection, let 
them blood-in the Tail, and rub’d their 
Nofes and Chops with Zar; and when any 
happen’d to die of it, they were burnt and 
buried deep under Ground. It began at 
Lflington, {preading it felf over many Places 
in Middlefex and in Effex ; but did not 
reach fo far Weftward from London as 
twenty Miles, | ‘ | 

The moft general Opinion concerning 
the Caufe of this. Diffemper, was, that 
the Cattle were firft infected by drinking 
fome unwholefome ftanding Water, where 
‘tis probable fome poifonous Lz/eé¢s were 
lodgd and bred ; the Summer having been 

extremely 
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extremely Dry, attended almoft conftantly 
with Eaflerly-Winds, the Grafs almoft 
burnt up, and the Herbs of the Gardens 
almoft deftroy’d by the Infeé#s ; but fuch 
as they were. (unfit for Table-ufe) were 
given to the Cattle. There was likewife 
fo great want of Water, that many were 
forc’d to drive their Cows five or fix Miles 
to it. 

The E/eéfuary, publifh’d upon this Oc- 
cafion by the States of Holland, was 
compos’d of moft (if not all) the Drugs 
us’d in the moft ferviceable Medicines that 
were made ufe of againft the Plague a- 
mongft Men ; moft of which Ingredients 
we know to be mortal to In/feé7s, as ftrong- 
{cented Roots and Herbs; but above all, 
Aromatic Gums and Saps of Plants, as Rue, 
Garlic, Tar, Pitch, Frankincenfe and 
Olibanum ; but Ibelieve, before all others, 
Rxtia sions from the Cedar, nothing pre- 
ferving Bodies from Worms better. Thefe 
Ingredients are much us’d in France and 
Italy, to prevent or deftroy Infeétion, by 
burning them, and Smoaking fuch Bodies, 
Letters, or any other Things as are brought 
from infected Places, after | they have per- 

form’d 
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form’d Quarentine, and are not fuffer’d to 
come on Shore till they have undergone 
this Operation. 

It is not againft Experience, that Infocts 
can live and increafe in Animal Bodies, 
How often do we find Men, Women and 
Children, troubled with Worms 2 What - 
Varieties of thofe Infeéts are often voided 
by them? And how fhou’d that be, if 
they were not either fuck’d into the Sto- 
mach with the Breath, or taken into it 
with fome unwholefome Food? For they 
cannot breed in fuch Bodies from nothing, 
without either their Eggs, or Themfelves 
are brought thither by poe Accident: For 
if they were the Natural Produce of Ani- 
mal Bodies they wou’d then be alike com- 
mon to all, which we know they are not. 

I have been inform’d that in the Year 
1714, when this Mortality among Cows 
Was at its Height, that towards the End 
of the Summer, {ome Farmers bought in 
frefh Cattle and turn’d them into the 
fame Fields where many Cows had died 
before, that they took the Infeétion~and 
died likewife : But the following Spring, 
thofe Fields were void of InfeGtion, and__ 

E¢ the 
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the Cows that were put in did very well 
but the Cows that were then put into the 
Cow-Houlfes (where the Sick Cows had 
been the Year before) were feiz’d with 
the ‘Diftemper and died. Which feems 
to inform us, that it was the effe@ of In- 
fééis, which thro’ the Warmth of thofe 
Stalls were preferv’d from the Severity of 
the Winter’s-Froft ; but fuch as were left 
in the Open Fields, were deftroy’d by the 
Cold. I have heard that a Woman about 
Camberwell curd fix in feven of her Cows 
by giving them once a Week an Infufion 
of Rue and Ale-wort. 

But it may be ask’d, Why thefe Jn- 
fectious Diftempers, fubje& to Men, Cat- 
tle, and Plants, are not Univerfal? And 
why the Plague fhou’d not be as well in 
India, China, the South Parts of Africa 
and America, as in thefe Parts of the 
World? (For 1 do not know it has ever 
been in thefe Places). This Quere gives 
me a farther Opportunity to fuggeft, that 
Infeéts ave the Caufe of it, and that they 
are brought with the Bafferly-Winds. In 
the firft place, fo far as I can learn, there 
is not Naturally in America any one kind 

of 
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of Creature or Infeé that is found in any 
other Part of the World, and the Plants 
likewife are all different from thofe of 
other Countries ; as it is the fame in India, 
China, &c. whofe Products are quite dif- 
ferent from what we find elfewhere. Sup- 
pofing then that thefe Peftiferous Infects 
are only the Produce of Zartary, lect us 
confider to what Parts of the World they 
may be carried from thence with the 
Lafterly - Winds ; and whether India, 
China, the South of Africa and America, 
are not beyond their reach, or can reafon- 
ably be affected by them. 

Whoever confiders the Difpofition of 
the Land and Water in the Globe, may 
thus account for the Paflage of thefe In- 
fects, withan Laflerly-Wind from Tartary 
to all the Parts of Europe, Afia-minors 
Paleftine, Barbary, and other South Coatts 
of the Mediterranean Sea, whither, ’tis 
highly probable, they may come, without 
meeting any thing in their way to ob- 
ftru& their Courfe, 

The beft Maps do not lay down any 
Mountains of Note between Tartary and 
the Places which have been fubject to the 

. Rees Plague. 
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Plague. The ips run parallel with the 
Winds coming from Tartary, and there- 
fore do not any way hinder their Paflage : 
The Mountains of Dalmatia are not high 
chough to prevent the Paflage ; or if they 
were, the Ca/pian Sea is fufficiently large 
to let them to the South Parts of Europe, 
the Mediterranean Sea, aid the North 
Coafts of Africa, even to their moft 
Weftern Bounds. 

Now it may be expected perhaps by 
fome, that thefe Winds thou’d yet con- 
tinue their Progrefs as far as America ; 
but, as yet, (fo far as I can learn) thefe 
Lana-W inds, when they have blown with 
the greateft Force, and have been of the 
longeft Continuance, have not reach’d 
farther than about 300 Leagues beyond the 
We fern Coafts of Lwrope, which is a 
Trifle in comparifon of the Vaft Ocean 
between Us and America. Befides, ’tis 
my Opinion, that the Winds which blow- 
over fo vaft a Tract of Land, as thefe Zar- 
tarian Winds muft do, that I fuppofe con- 
vey and fupport the Peftiferous [n/feé?s, 
are of fo different a Natute from the Winds 
corning from the Ocean, that ’tis likely 

thofe » 
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thofe Creatures which wou’d fubfift in the 
one, wou'd be deftroy’d by the other. 
So that if Iam right in this Conjecture, 
America cannot be fubject to the Plagues 

Mount Atlas (which is a vaft Ridge of 
Mountains, running from the Ocean almott 
as far as Aigypz, and are back’d with the — 
Defarts of Lydia) may very likely obftruct — 
the Paffage of thefe Infec?s to the South 
of Africa; and for that Reafon perhaps 
fecure that Part of the World from 
Plagues. So likewife Mount Caucafus, 
or Ararat, which is one of the higheft 
Ridge of Mountains in the World, run- 
ning from Eaft to Weft thro” Perfia and 
India, may fecure the South Parts of thofe 
Countries from the Plague, by ftopping 
the Paflage of thole Infectious Creatures, 
if any Winds from Yartary fhou’d hap- 
pen to blow them that Way. And as 
China \ies to the Eaft of Zartary, fo it 
mutt be Wefferly-Winds which mutt infect 
that Country with the Plague, if it pro- 
ceeds from what I imagine: But we 
do not yet find that Wefterly-Winds are 
frequent in thofe Parts; or if they are, 
we may be affur’d they cannot blow at 
ih | a ce. the 
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the fame time when the In/eé#s are hatch’d 
and carry’d the contrary Way by the Wind 
from Tartary. We are inform’d, that 
upon the Coaft of China the Winds are fo 
regular, that from O¢/ober to March they 
continually blow from the North-Eaft ; 
and from that Month to Offober, the di- 
rect contrary Way. 


I fhall conclude with Lucrerius’s 
Opinion concerning the Caufe of the 
Plague, tranflated by Mr. Cr EECH, 
Paez. 


OW next Pil fing what CaufesPLacurs 
create, 
What drives aPESTILENCE, fwoln big with Fate, 
Lo wafte, and lay a Nation defolate. 


Lve prov’d, that numerous Vital Parts do fill 
Lhe Air, fo likewife numerous thofe that hill : 
Thefe Poifans (whether from the threatning Skies 
Like Clouds they fall, or from the Earth arife, 
When She's grown Putrid by the Rains, or fweats 
Such noxious Vapours prefs by feorching Fleais,) 
Infect the Lower Air, and hence proceed 
All raging PLAGUES, thefe all Difeafes breed, 


Thus often when one Country’s Air is blown 
Into another, and forfakes its own ; 
It fpoils the wholfome Air where e’ er it SES, 
And makes all like it self unfit for Us 
Thence 


SS 
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Thence Puacuss arife, and thefe defcend and pajs 
{nto our Fountains, tender Corn, or Grafs, 

Or other Food, or hang within the Air 

Held up by fatal Wings, and threaten there ; 

So whilf we think to Live and draw our Breath, 
Thofe Parts mufi enter in, and following Death: 
Thus PLAGuEs do often feixe the labouring Ox, 
And raging Rots defiroy our tender Flocks. 

And thus the Thing’s the fame, if Winds do bear 
From other Countries an unufial Air, 

And fit to raifeaPLAacuE, and Fever here, 

Or if we travel all, and fuck it there. 


The Learned Dr. MEAD in his excel- 
lent Difcourfe concerning Peftilential Con- 
tagion, printedin 1720. fays, That Con- 
tagion is propagated by three Caufes, the 
Air, Difeafed Perfons, and Goods trant- 
ported from infected Places. The Plague 
(fays he) is a real Poifon, which being 
bred in the Eaftern or Southern Parts of 
the World, maintains it felf there by cir- 
culating from Lufeéfed Perfons to Goods ; 
which is chiefly owing to the Negligence 
of the People in thofe Countries, who are 
ftupidly carelefs in this Affair : That when 
the Conftitution of the Air happens to 
favour Infection, it rages there with great 
Vidlence : That at that Time more efpe- 
) cially 
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cially Difeas’d Perfons give it to one anos 
ther, and Contagious Matter is lodg’d in 
Goods of a loofe and foft Texture, which 
being pack’d up and carried into other 
Countries, let out, when open’d, the im- 
prifon’d Seeds of Contagion : And laftly, 
that the Air cannot diffufe and fpread 
thefe to any great Diftance, if Intercourfe 
and Commerce with the Place infected 
be ftrictly prevented. 
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